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Saag great results attending the excavations of 
Luxor have been not only of high scientific 
importance but of importance because financially 
remunerative. And 
the scientist must 
perforce be pleas- 
ed by this result 
because the aver- 
age man, by reason of their practical results, will 
feel encouraged to give further aid to explora- 
tions of similar nature. 

Unquestionably it will be easier to organize 
research work when the direct monetary results, 
apart from the archaeological results, are so satis- 
factory. There is a spirit of adventure behind 
this movement and it will not be at all surprising 
if in the near future explorations are undertaken 
into the unknown regions of South America, 
Central America and Mexico. 

It is popularly supposed that Yucatan had a 


Will the Success at Luxor 
Add Impetus to American 
Archaeological Exploration? 


TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


pre-historic civilization, rather highly developed. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology makes 
frequent reference to the antiquity and mystery 
of the vanished Toltec race. Reference is made 
also to the Aztecs as mere parasites of the Mayas, 
the original race. And again, reference is made 


_ to the ancient period of Central American his- 


tory when the country from 23 degrees to 10 
degrees North latitude was chiefly inhabited by 
different tribes of the Mayas, who are supposed 
also, to occupy the island of Cuba. Indeed, 
Maya civilization influenced the Aztecs and while 
the terms Toltec and Aztec are often used inter- 
changeably, the Toltecs were in reality a separate 
people. 

The subject is very little understood by 
Americans, who unquestionably in the next few 
years, encouraged by the Luxor results, will 
attempt exploration of the Maya country, and a 
great deal of attention will be given to the study 
of pre-historic American design. 
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The Mayas were a race of aborigines of 
Yucatan, supposed to be the builders of Uxmal, 
Palenque, Chichen, Itza, etc. They were the 
most advanced of the North American aboriginal 
races. The height of their power was early in 
the XIV Century. It is of record that when the 
Spaniards came, the priests destroyed thousands 
of books as the work of heretics. Today forests 
cover the deserted ruins of upward of forty 
ancient towns. Superficial excavations have dis- 
closed that these towns were connected by paved 
roads of stone. 

In many cases the buildings were set upon 
great flat-topped mounds. Ruins of beautiful 
Maya temples still exist, and the interior decora- 
tion of the rooms of these temples was often 
very elaborate, the walls being covered with 
stucco, which was painted in gorgeous colors. 

The downfall of the Maya power is fixed by 
the Bureau of American Ethnology at 1300. 

The Aztecs appeared in the valley of 
Mexico about the middle of the XIII Century 
after a southward march of 600 years. They 
founded their capital upon the site of the present 
city of Mexico in 1325, and from this point 
spread the empire far and wide until their em- 
perors ruled more than 30,000,000 people. The 
empire was conquered by Cortez in 1521. 

Two great periods of the history of ancient 
Mexico, that we know nothing about, date from 
some unknown time to the middle of the VII 
Century. During this time Mexico was the 
home of many nations of whom we know little. 
From 667 to 1520 we have the period of the great 
Nahuatl nation led by the Toltecs, whose civiliza- 
tion flourished from 667 to 1125. The origin of 
the Toltecs is a mystery. 


A Hemphill, literary editor of “The Progress 
and Index-Appeal,” published in Petersburg, Va., 
tells us of some of the charm- 
Petersburg, Va., a ing historic points of interest, 
Cradle of Colonial especially for the architect 
Decorative Art and decorator, to be found 
in this old Virginian town, 
one of the oldest towns in America, settled in 
the early days of the XVII Century. “I called 
recently,” says Miss Hemphill, “upon an old lady 
who was ill and I saw in her home two stairways 
that I believe are the most beautiful stairways to 
be found anywhere in the United States.” 
It may not be generally known, but one of 


LETTER recently received from Katherine 


the rooms in the Robert DeForest Building now 
being built and furnished to represent the best | 
Colonial types, came from Petersburg. An old 
house was being torn down here, when by mere 
accident, one of the local cabinet-makers, E. H. 
Stewart, happened to view the property and res- 
cued from the junk pile the room that is now 
being reconstructed for the museum. 


biog can say what you please about the movies 
but there are thousands of people who get 
no knowledge of interior decoration excepting in 

the movie house, and the 
The Demand for movie house certainly does 
Good Decoration in set the pace. You can go out 
“Movie” Houses to Gophers Corner, where the 

town library is in a room 
above the grocery store and everything from the 
post office to the town hall is shabby, but, by gum, 
the movie house is gorgeous. The small town 
man is no longer fooled by the red plush and 
cupids and cornucopias of plaster. He wants 
the tapestries, Oriental rugs, incense tripods, 
birds in gilded cages, luxuriant lounges and all 
the rest of it. As for the big cities, there seems 
to be no limit. We notice that Jules E. Mast- 
baum, who preceded Jim Duffy as buyer for 
Gimbel Bros., has just closed a deal with the 
Keith interests, who will put up a $3,000,000 
theatre on the site of the old Bingham House in 
Philadelphia. 


oe the effect of the Luxor excavations 
may have on art in general and industrial 
art in particular, it will have, unless some genius 
in design in this field 
works along lines of 
adaptation as sug- 
gested elsewhere in 
this issue, little or 
no effect on the furniture trade. Although we 
have gone into the matter very thoroughly we 
have yet to know of a single furniture manufac- 
turer who has produced anything in the Egyptian 
style. 


Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Attitude Towards 
Egyptian Styles 


HE Boston Upholstery Buyers’ Association 

held their annual meeting and dinner at the 
United States Hotel on March 3rd. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, A. L. Cobb, 
of the Shepard Stores; Vice President, George 
Little, and Secretary and Treasurer, E. FP. Pierce. 
Both Mr. Little and Mr. Pierce are with the 
Jordan-Marsh Co. 
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The trained workers of the future—men for the bench, men 
and women for the salesrooms—where will we find them 
since we are not training them today? 


AN OUTSTANDING INDUSTRIAL NEED 


WAY back in 1916 when the Preparedness 

Parade was first talked about in New York 
City, there were comparatively few people who 
visioned the tremendous importance of the spirit 
.that that movement was to develop, and even the 
most optimistic dreamer could hardly have fore- 
seen the great patriotic impulses that were to be 
set in motion by the interest aroused through the 
medium of New York's largest marching spec- 
tacle. 

Preparedness and the need of preparedness 
as a principle, swept. over the country with tre- 
mendous force so that New York’s spectacle was 
duplicated in dozens of cities, all 
because one man, or at most, a 
small group of men, believing 


(THE ‘training of 
skilled workers 


cutters, measurers, estimators, salesmen, contract 
decorators, designers, stylers, which is slowly but 
surely throttling the development of the home 
furnishing trades along progressive and active 
lines. 

Within the last few weeks a branch of trade 
connected with the building of homes is reported 
to have demanded a rate of wages equivalent to 
$35 per day, a demand that may meet with a fair 
measure of success due to the restricted measures 
that have been put in force by the journeymen of 
that craft. It is conceivable that such measures 
might continue to prevail until there should be 
left but a handful of these me- 
chanics who could command a 
dollar for every nail they drove, 


that confidence in a false secur- ° ° but such a condition would not 
are in the home furnish- 

ity would spell disaster in times 2 Idh long be tolerated. 

of stress, set a tremendous idea ing fie d as not kept We have not yet reached that 
in motion which went fartoward pace with the growth point in connection with the 


making America the power it 
was when the crisis of war actu- 
ally came. 

In the industrial field, 
which has to do with the fur- 
nishings of homes, there exists a 
condition of unpreparedness, un- 
visioned by the majority and 
unheeded even by many who recognize its exist- 
ence and fear its consequences. That condition 
tersely expressed is “industrial race suicide.” 

In other words, the training and fitting of 
skilled workers to perform the functions of pro- 
duction in the field of furniture, fabrics and in 
decoration, has not kept pace with the growth of 
population and the greater interest which better 
education and the desire for better surroundings 
has created, and as a consequence there is an 
unsatisfied, unsatisfiable demand for competent, 
experienced workers in every branch of the home 
furnishings industry. 

There is a dearth of upholsterers, drapery 


of populations. Un- 
less we take steps to 
rectify this condition 
now, the trade as well 
as the public will 
suffer in the future. 


trades that are closely allied to 
the industry of home furnish- 
ings, but unless a well directed, 
unanimous movement is set in 
force to bring about an apprecia- 
tion of preparedness, each suc- 
ceeding year will witness in- 
creasing trouble in securing and 


holding competent industrial help. The columns 


of this paper carry every month, advertisements 
for trained workers in the fields we serve. There 
are not enough trained mechanics, salesmen and 
artists to meet the present demand. The total 
number of skilled workers is on the decrease, 
rather than on the increase, while the need and 
demand grows year by year. 

When war threatens, we organize; when 
famine impends, we hoard and conserve; fore- 
thought is prompted by the need for self-preser- 
vation. Common sense would suggest an imme- 
diate investigation of the reasons why training 
along mechanical and industrial lines has not 
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kept pace with the demand for workers, and the 
next logical impulse is to bring about a correction 
of the condition. 


MANUFACTURING IN NEW YORK. 


5 es as we are to considering New York City 
as America’s greatest port, and its greatest 
selling center, it is interesting to note that the 
great city is also one of the country’s leading 
manufacturing centers. In over one hundred 
lines the manufacturing output of New York 
City is the greatest in the country, and according 
to the Merchants’ Association the value of the 
city’s yearly product amounts to the stupendous 
sum of $3,525,574,539. These figures apply to 
the Borough of Manhattan alone, in which there 
are 22,981 and 519,647 people employed. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn the-yearly prod- 
uct runs to over a billion, the number of factories 
are 6,738, and 203,021 people are employed. 
Queens produces over $300,000,000 of material, 
and Richmond over $100,000,000. 

Women’s wear of which we produce 71.7 
per cent. of the total production in the United 
States, is the city’s leading product. Men’s 
clothing and furnishings are a close second. In 
furniture, our production runs to over $40,000,- 
000, and house furnishing goods, $17,000,000. 


CONFERENCE BOARD OF DECORATIVE 
TRADES DINNER. 
Feel three hundred members of the trades 
allied with the Conference Board of the 
Decorative Trades attended the dinner given at 
the Hotel Astor on March 12th. After a musical 
programme which lasted through the dinner, 
Embury Palmer, President of the Board, intro- 
duced T. Atkins Tout, the Secretary, to serve as 
toast-master. After briefly outlining the ideals 
and purposes of the Conference Board, Mr. Tout 
called upon Mr. Reulbach, President of the Piano 
Manufacturers Association, who spoke on “Org- 
anization.” Another speaker was Judge Moses 
H. Grossman, Vice President of the Arbitration 
Society of America, who spoke on the value of 
arbitration. Addresses on vocational training by 
W. H. Oliver, “Trade Relations” by Miss Amy 
Ferris, “Co-operation” by R. M. Adler, “The 
Future of the Conference Board” by Philip A. 
Feigin, and other subjects pertinent to the activi- 
ties of the Board, together with an amusing 
monologue by Julius Tannen, and community 
singing, completed the evening’s entertainment. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


A HAND-BOOK OF TEXTILES. 
ae and How to Know Them,” by 

Grace Goldena Denny, published by J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, ($1.75) is a handy 
volume, illustrating and describing a great num- 
ber of fabric weaves used in both the dress and 
decorative trades. This little book is particu- 
larly valuable, inasmuch as it is illustrated by well 
reproduced enlargements of many of the fabrics, 
and by diagrams which explain the weaves. 


ILLUSTRATING THE CORRECT USE OF 
WALL PAPER. 
res we received from Becker, Smith & 
Page a portfolio containing eleven wash 
drawings of rooms papered with this firm’s period 
wall papers, illustrating the type of furniture and 
furnishings suitable to go with each pattern. The 
portfolio should be of value to retailers who deal 
in the better grade papers and desire to help their 
customers to select appropriate wall coverings. 


DECORATIVE ART IN ENGLAND. 
I of “Decorative Art in England; Its 

Development and Characteristics,” by W. G. 
Paulson Townsend, was recently issued by Will- 
iam Helburn, Inc. This book, which sells for 
$10.00 net, contains 180 pages, with 174 illustra- 
tions, 51 of which are in color, and is an interest- 
ing exposition of the trend of modern decorative 
art in woven and printed fabrics, wall papers, lace 
and embroidery. Many of the illustrations are 
from designs by William Morris, C. F. A. Voysey, 
Arthur Wilcock, Sidney Haward, S. W. Brig- 
genshaw, Edmund Hunter, and other well known 
English designers. The volume is beautifully 
printed, and the text, though brief, is sufficiently 
comprehensive. 


A PORTFOLIO OF SPANISH INTERIORS. 
Ppp publication of interest to the decora- 

tive trade, issued by William Helburn, Inc., 
is “Spanish Interiors and Furniture,” by Mildred 
Stapley, with photographs and drawings by 
Arthur Byne, both of whom are corresponding 
members of the Hispanic Society of America. 
We do not know of any volume on the decorative 
art of any nation which is so complete in its illus- 
trations as this one. Spanish decoration and 
Spanish furniture of all times and periods are 


generously represented ; and decorators who have - 


a leaning toward Spanish influences will find this 
portfolio of inestimable value. ($40.00) 
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ILLUSTRATION OF AN EARLY LOUIS XVI BOUDOIR 


ts One of ten or twelve drawings of interiors by E. P. Kellogg and shown by Marshall Field & Co., at the 
International Silk Show. 


The Upholsterer and 
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DINING ROOM IN THE ‘“‘ELECTRIC HOME’’ BUILT 


FOR 


EXHIBITION PURPOSES IN KANSAS CITY 


Furnished and decorated by Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co. 
See text on page 102. 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION BY THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION 


By J. BUCKLEY. 


HAVE just obtained from the Federal Trade 

Commission in Washingtén a copy of a decis- 
ion recently handed down in a case which, if it 
is to be literally applied to certain trade customs 
and usages which exist, and have for years, in 
practically every line of trade, will prove un- 
settling, to say the least. In the case just decided 
the Commission has overturned a custom which 
has existed for thirty years. 

The case I refer to was brought against a 
firm of Washington dry goods retailers who sold 
under the name of “Silkoline” a material contain- 
ing no silk, but was merely mercerized cotton. 
The Commission finds that this fabric has been 
sold for thirty years under the name of Silkoline, 
never containing any silk, and there being no rec- 
ord, so far as anybody knows, that anybody was 
deceived by it, yet it finds its sale a fraud and 
orders the defendant either to stop its sale en- 
tirely or to completely change his method of 
advertising so that every time “Silkoline” is used 
it will be accompanied by words showing that it 
contains no silk. 

I am not informed at this writing whether 
this case will be appealed. Personally, I should 
expect an appeal to be successful in overturning 
this decision, for the reason that the meaning of 
such a designation as “oline” after a word like 
“silk” is that the particular product is an imita- 
tion of the thing whose name it bears. “Silko- 
line” would, in my judgment, mean to everybody 
an imitation silk. “Leatherette” would mean to 
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everybody an imitation leather, and so on all 
through a long list of such terms which you can 
find in every line of trade. These terms are 
totally different from “Mule skin leather,” which 
is simply a fabric imitation leather and which is 
well calculated to deceive. There are many such 
terms in use and I have always contended that 
their use was a fraud. The fur business used to 
be honey-combed with them—descriptions like 
“Hudson seal,” which is simply dyed muskrat. 
Today every honest fur dealer makes it clear in 
his advertising that Hudson seal is simply dyed 
muskrat, but before that of course every con- 
sumer thought it was sealskin. 

But words like silkoline, goldoline, silverine, 
leatherette, etc., belong to a totally different cate- 
gory. I don’t think anybody would believe them 
to represent anything but imitations of the prod- 
uct indicated. 

But this is the way the Federal Trade Com- 
mission feels about the matter: 


“Silkoline” is a coined word which was thirty years 
or more ago designated and applied as the name of this 
particular cotton fabric by the manufacturers thereof; 
and for thirty years at least this particular mercerized 
cotton fabric has been labeled “Silkoline,” sold by manu- 
facturers to wholesalers as “Silkoline,” and by whole- 
salers to retailers as “Silkoline,” and by retailers 
throughout the United States advertised and sold to 
the purchasing public as “Silkoline”; and “Silkoline” 
has become and is the name of this particular mercer- 
ized fabric. 

Paragraph 5.—The mercerized cotton fabric known 
as “Silkoline” is used for interior room draperies, cov- 
ering for comforts and ornamental pillows and to 
some extent for linings and costumes for transient use, 
such as fancy dress dances and private theatricals, but 
is never used as dress goods. The fabric is made in 
several grades, some being more highly mercerized than 
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others and therefore bearing a greater resemblance in 
its appearance to silk. It is a comparatively cheap 
fabric, selling in pre-war periods at from 8 to 15 cents 
and at present ranging from 15 to 30 cents per yard. 

Paragraph 6.—The word “Silkoline” as applied to 
the mercerized cotton fabric for which it has become 
the name, is literally and palpably false. The fabric 
contains absolutely no silk and the use of said word in 
advertising and as a label or description has the capacitv 
and tendency to mislead and deceive the purchasing 
public and has mislead and deceived a substantial pro- 
portion of the purchasing public into the belief that the 
fabric named, styled and advertised as “Silkoline” con- 
tains some silk when in truth and in fact said fabric is 
composed wholly of cotton. 

Paragraph 7.—The sale of “Silkoline Covered Com- 
forts” competes with comforts covered with all silk and 
comforts covered with material which contains part 
silk and part cotton and the advertising and sale of 
goods misbranded and misnamed attracts customers, and 
trade is thereby diverted from truthfully advertised, 
named and labeled goods. 


The Commission finds that “the practice of 
the respondents in advertising ‘Silkoline Covered 
Comforts’ was under the facts and cwcumstances 
set forth an unfair method of competition in 
commerce and a violation of the provisions of 
Section 5 of an Act of Congress approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914,” and makes this an order to 
cease and desist: 


Causing advertisements to be published in news- 
papers or from making use of other forms of advertis- 
ing matter as a means of bringing to the attention of 
the purchasing public “Silkoline Covered Comforts” 
offered for sale or sold by said respondents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia without clearly and distinctly bringing 
to the attention of the purchasing public that the fabric 
termed “Silkoline” contains no silk. 

From publishing or causing to be published in news- 
papers circulated in the District of Columbia advertise- 
ments in which a fabric composed entirely of mercerized 
cotton is described and offered to the purchasing public 
as “Silkoline” unless said word “Silkoline” is accom- 
panied by a word or words clearly designating the 
substance, fibre or material of which the said fabric 
is composed. 


A view of the newly decorated rest room of Callender, 
McAuslan & Troup Co., Providence, R. I. 


The importance of the case is, first, that it 
is definitely a ruling that such terms are frauds. 
The business world will of course not subscribe 
to that. Second, it is a ruling that because they 
are frauds, their use must be stopped, though, as 
in the case of Silkoline, it has continued for thirty 
years, unless everybody using them takes space 
and pains to advertise and represent that they 
were an imitation of something. The thing is big, 
because as I say there is scarcely a line of busi- 
ness that doesn’t use more or less of these terms. 


FAST COLOR GUARANTEE PRINTED ON 
SELVAGE., 


1 by INTRODUCING their new fabrics, “Jasmine 
Cloth” and “Silkanette,” Fred Butterfield & 
Co. have done an unusual thing in imprinting on 
the selvage of the fabrics the words, “guaranteed 
indanthrene fast colors,” which will undoubtediy 
have a far-reaching influence in rating the values 
of these fabrics in the mind of the buyer, as the 
value of the guarantee as far as the converter 1s 
concerned, lies entirely in acceptance by the buyer 
of the values of indanthrene as a fast color. 

Indanthrene is a vat dye exclusively for cot- 
ton and other vegetable fabrics that yields colers 
of extraordinary fastness to light, washing and 
the elements. This dye has been almost exclu- 
sively used heretofore as a yarn dye but these 
fabrics are dyed in the piece and we are advised 
by Fred Butterfield & Co. that these are the first 
drapery fabrics to be colored in this manner. 
The result of the innovation speaks for itself in 
the evenly toned colorings figured in Jasmine 
Cloth and Silkanette. 


EXTRAORDINARY SILK 
DISPLAY. 


a remarkable showing of 

silks made by Cheney Bros. 
at the Silk Show, and afterwards 
given as a special exhibit at Alt- 
man’s, occupying nine windows, 
was quite the most extraordinary 
demonstration of mill production 
that could be imagined because 
notwithstanding the general be- 
lief that the firm must have made 
up innumerable special styles in 
fabrics for the Exposition, not 
one single thing was specially 
made — everything was from 
their regular stock. 
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SOME ESSENTIALS 


OF 


TATISTICS from the last census of Ameri- 
can manufactures showed that furniture 
purchased by the American public in 1919, at 
manufacturers’ valuation, totalled $569,784,152, 
and this figure may be taken as a fair indication 
of the relative position furniture expenditure 
occupies in the modern family budget. 

For this expenditure the householder re- 
ceived material which in its finished state is the 
sum total of the efforts of many industries. It is 
the product of the lumberman, the mill, the cab- 
inet maker, carver, the varnish manufacturer, the 
finisher, the textile weaver, the dyer, the uphols- 
terer, etc. 

. Many hands and many trades contribute to 
even the smallest item of furniture that is offered 
for sale, and because of this it should not be 
surprising that the advancing costs of the last 
few years in the furniture industry have kept 
pace with the other industries where labor forms 
a large proportion of the production costs. 

- It is true that methods of production today 
are radically different from the methods in 
vogue only fifteen years ago. Many of the new 
developments, however, both of machinery and 
manual operation, while having shortened to 
some extent the length of time consumed in the 
performing of various productive operations have 
lost some of the values of the old and more 
tedious processes and because of this in some, of 
the finer workshops the old processes have been 
revived. 

There has been a restoration to favor of 
veneering, of the use of burl figures, of marque- 
trie, French polishing, etc., processes which 
consumed a great deal of time but which pro- 


FURNITURE QUALITY 


duced results that cannot be duplicated by any 
other method. 

There has also been a return to old meth- 
ods of dowelling, of dove-tailing, mortising and 
tenoning; methods which made for endurance 
but which, in the hurry and rush of modern pro- 
duction, were discarded for short-cut methods. 

On the other hand, some of the newer de- 
velopments of machinery and methods have in 
many instances produced improvements in actual 
construction; the modern veneer press is far 
superior to the old hand press—as the modern 
planer is an advance over the old hand plane. 

The modern kiln shortens the period of time 
formerly consumed in the seasoning of lumber, 
it also insures a maximum of dryness so that 
there is no subsequent shrinkage. 

The building-up of material with veneered 
surfaces and close grained cores that have been 
kiln dried, has made for more substantial con- 
struction and while in uninformed quarters there 
is some prejudice against the employment of 
veneer, this prejudice is due very largely to an 
ignorance of the real reasons for veneering. 

Solid wood construction in table, buffet and 
dresser tops is desirable only in so far as the 
solid top is superior in lasting quaiity.or in beauty 
of appearance to built-up and veneered tops. By 
the practice of veneering the usefulness of a 
single piece of fine-grained lumber can be multi- 
plied eight to ten fold, therefore veneering is an 
economic consideration that increases the esthetic 
value without sacrificing strength or integrity. 

An honest piece of veneering does not need 
to masquerade as anything else but what it is; an 
honest piece of upholstering needs no false des- 
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cription; honest filling materials need no fancy 
coined names by which to be described. 

In furniture, as in other commodities, the 
attitude of a salesman and of a merchant should 
be influenced by a thorough knowledge of the 
relation which manufacturing processes bear to 
the value of the finished product and with a com- 
prehensive understanding of the why and where- 
fore of these manufacturing methods, there will 
come about a better appreciation of the things 
handled. This will inevitably be passed on to the 
purchasing public thereby establishing new con- 
ceptions of value and new appreciation of worth 
which will be a lasting satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser long after the original price has been 
forgotten. 


AN EARLY AMERICAN WALL, PAPER 
PRINTING MACHINE. 

tae illustration below is a reproduction from 

an interesting old print which appeared in 
Harper's Weekly in 1876. It represents a scene 
at the Centennial Exposition, and shows a 10- 
roller wall paper printing machine manufactured 
by J. & E. Waldron, of New Brunswick, N. J. 


We believe that this was one of the first cylinder 
machines for wall paper printing manufactured 


in this country, as the time of the Centennial was 
only a little later than the date when the first 
color printing machine ever used in America was 
shipped here from England. 

Wall paper printing by means of cylinders in 
place of blocks was introduced in England by 
Bumstead in 1835. He built a one-color printing 
machine on lines adopted from a cylinder ma- 
chine used in the Oberkampf factory at Jouy for 
the printing of cottons and linens. In 1839 this 
machine was improved so that four colors were 
printed. Meanwhile in France, in 1838, Bissonet 
had invented another color printing machine for 
wall paper, and later Potter, an Englishman, per- 
fected a machine more liké the cotton printing 
machine than either Bumstead’s or Bissonet’s. 
The machine shown below is of this type. 


PARIS EXPOSITION PLANNED. 

Pps is preparing for a great international ex- 

hibition of decorative art to be held in 1924 
on a large tract of ground in the very heart of 
the city, embracing with the Grand Palais on one 
side and the gardens of the Petit Palais on the 
other side of the Avenue Alexandre III, the 
Esplanade des Invalides on the left bank of the 
Seine. 


Reproduced from Harper's Weekly, 1876, showing an early wall paper printing machine displayed at the 
Centennial Exposition. 
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SHAPES IN LAMP SHADES 


H™ many shapes has a lamp shade? One of 
our subscribers recently wrote us saying 
that they wanted a lamp shade in a shape out of 
the ordinary. While we are unable to define 
just what an ordinary lamp shade style is, we are 
_ convinced from looking over a wholesale cata- 
logue of the Buffalo Wire Lamp Shade Frame 
Co., that there are at least three hundred out of 
the ordinary types and certainly a sufficient sel- 
ection to meet almost every possible design 
requirement and yet lamp shade manufacturers 
advise that they are constantly asked to make 
frames to special order that vary about a frac- 
tion of an inch or in minute detail in curve or 
angle, from the regular listed stock pattern. The 
conclusion is that the special order comes from 
a person who has not at hand a copy of frame 
makers catalogue. 

The making of lamp shades in any form, is 
not nearly as difficult as it would seem on viewing 
the finished product. It is largely a question of 
getting the proper frame to which to sew the 
material and the lamp shade frame 
manufacturers offer great aid to the 
producers in profusely illustrated cat- 
alogues which they send out to the 
trade covering frames of all types. 


PLANS FOR UPHOLSTERY 
ASS’N. DINNER. 

HE annual Dinner-Dance of the 

Upholstery Association of America, 
Inc., has been scheduled for Tuesday 
evening, April 3, in the Belvedere of 
the Hotel Astor. 

There are to be no public speakers 
this year but a cabaret entertainment 
is to be provided and there will also 
be an opportunity for dancing during 
the dinner. At the conclusion of the 
meal, dancing will be continued in the 
same room, ample space being pro- 
vided without the necessity of chang- 
ing to another room. 

Tickets are already on sale in the 
hands of an active ticket committee 
consisting of Henry Jung, Harry B. 
Hall, T. F. Gurry, Jr., James Kur- 
nicki, Harry H. Wallace, Norman 
Findlay, Joseph Cavanagh, Peter J. 


An effective fireplace arrangement. 


Scherer, Sam Ward, James Munro, Harry E. 
Scripture, Joseph L. Swope, Martin B. Fowler, 
George B. Douglas, John E. Commins, Leon S. 
Fox, Charles R. Stephens, D. M. Fernandes, 
Donald McGeachin, Grant J. Kunze, Harry A. 
Brown, Lester W. Bond, George J. Banker. 

A special effort is being made this year to 
enlist the support of leading firms in taking firm 
tables, each table accommodating eight persons. 

It is also hoped that a large number of visit- 
ing buyers may also be provided for and every 


effort is being put forth by the Board of Gov- 


ernors of the Association to make the annual 
function this year an outstanding success. 


TWO NEW YORK FIRMS COMBINE. 

HE business of the Artcraft Mfg. Co., of 225 

‘Greene Street, has been consolidated with 
that of Weinberg Bros. & Co., under the name of 
The Weinberg Bros. Co., Inc., at 123 Bleecker 
Street. In addition to the manufacture of cur- 
tains and panels, this concern is making decora- 
tive linens and embroidered pillow cases. 
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SOME Jj. L. HUDSON 
CO’/S INTERIORS. 
Q* THIs and the opposite page 

we illustrate interiors by 
the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. 
These rooms are interesting be- 
cause they demonstrate the dec- 
orators’ preference for uphols- 
tered rather than plain furniture, 
and their extensive and well 
planned use of drapery fabrics 
at all windows, and, in one in- 
stance, as a wall covering. 

The view at the top of this 
page is of a bedroom decorated 
to reproduce the spirit of the 
Louis XVI period. The walls 
are hung in changeable rose and 
blue taffeta, with draw curtains 
of printed silk. A chaise lounge 
with brocaded taffeta pad and pillow, and an 
over-stuffed chair with peach colored taffeta slip 
cover furnish the color accent, which is intensified 
in the rose and gold lamp shades. 

At the bottom of this page we show a semi- 
formal living-room with papered walls in maize 
and tan. The woodwork is a tea-rose yellow, 
and the damask over-draperies and valances are 
striped blue and gold. The upholstery of the 
furniture ranges from blue rose to gold. 

At the top of page 73 is a morning-room 
in which black reed furniture lined with green 
is used. Life is given to this room by the golden 


A bedroom with walls hung with changeable rose and blue taffeta. 


gauze window curtains and the door curtains, 
which are of printed linen decorated with purple 
and gold pheasants. 

The remaining illustration shows a living- 
room in which are used several beautiful uphols- 
tered pieces. 


UNITED TRIMMING CO. ENLARGES 
EQUIPMENT.. 
ice United Trimming Co. recently added 16 
space power looms to their manufacturing 
equipment, and 6 new knitting machines. Several 
more looms are in course of construction. 
Although only a short time ago 


this firm almost doubled their 
factory space, they already begin 
to feel the need of still larger 
quarters. 


DISPLAY INDIAN SHAWLS 
H. Rocers, INnc., has add- 
* ed among other unusual 
things to his stock, some Indian 
shawls that range in wholesale 
prices from $50 to $200 and 
more. Indian shawls for decor- 
ative purposes have been used 
for many years by those who had 
them—survivals of a past fash- 
ion in dress. They have not been 
in the market for sale generally, 
until lately. 


Living room decorated by the J. L. 
Hudson Co. 
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WOMEN’S DECORATORS CLUB INCOR- 
PORATES. 

HE Decorators’ Club, which is composed en- 

tirely of women decorators, lately incorpor- 
ated, and recently elected the following officers: 
President, Mrs. Ackerman; first Vice President, 
Miss Ferris; second Vice President, Mrs. Rob- 
inson; Treasurer, Miss Coggeshall; Secretary, 
Miss Margaret Taylor. The permanent address 
of the club is 124 East 55th Street. 

At present the members number about one 
hundred and thirty, and membership is divided 
into three classes—charter, regular, and junior 
membership. In a letter from the President it 
is stated that “not all of the women who are 
practicing decorating are eligible to our organiza- 
tion, as we require a certain educational back- 
ground and so many years of business experience 
before one is eligible to membership in any class.” 
Mrs. Ackerman also says: “We are not trying to 
set any hard and fast rules; but we are trying 
to raise the general standard of practice just as 
far as the women in business will permit.” 


THE BRISTOL CO’S WESTERN OFFICE. 
law Bristol Co. has established Western head- 

quarters at 748 So. Irola Street, Los Angeles. 
Mack MacDonald is the sales manager of the 


Black reed furniture striped 


r with green used in a 
morning room decorated by the J. L. Hudson Co. 
staff covering the territory from Denver west. 


This office was established to meet a demand 
for Bristol furniture in the far West. 


Another J. L. Hudson Co. living room. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


$e event of the past month in this territory 
was the semi-annual Market Week of the 
San Francisco Furniture Exchange, which at- 
tracted buyers from ten Western States, Hawaii 
and British Columbia, as well as visitors from 
several Eastern trade centers. More than fifteen 
hundred buyers and dealers registered, and Sales 
surpassed all former records by a comfortable 
margin. The importance of San Francisco as 
the furniture market center of the Pacific Coast 
has been strengthened by the decision of whole- 
salers and manufacturers in other cities in this 
territory to eliminate their Market Week events, 
the opinion being expressed that one big market 
will prove more satisfactory for all concerned 
than three or four small markets. The fact that 
the 1923 convention of the National Retail Fur- 
niture Dealers’ Association will be held here in 
the Fall, the first time it has ever been held west 
of Grand Rapids, is held to be recognition of the 
growing importance of this city as a wholesale 
furniture center. 

Charles S. Darling, who represents several 
decorative lines in the Pacific Coast territory, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, has taken a 
lease on new quarters at 251 Post Street where 
he will have excellent facilities for display. He 
takes possession of the new quarters the middle 
of March. 

Bruno Loevy, who represents the U. S. Lace 
Curtain Mills, Oliver & Kaufman and Samuel 
Rich in this territory, has moved his office and 
display room from the third floor of the Furni- 
ture Exchange, San Francisco, to the seventh 
floor, where others carrying similar lines are 
located. 

Rudolph Stein, of R. Stein & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has been on the sick list, but is expected to 
resume his duties at the office at an early date. 


Herman Rumpf, manufacturer of fine up- 
holstered furniture, who recently opened a splen- 
did shop on Howard Street, San Francisco, has 
taken over display space in the Furniture Ex- 
change, occupying part of the quarters formerly 
used by Charles S. Darling. 

The Charles Prins Company has enlarged its 
quarters at Eighteenth and Mission Streets, San 
Francisco and has added rugs and overstuffed 
furniture to its drapery lines. 

Parker H. Stortz, with W. W. Hills, Board 
of Trade Building, San Francisco, returned late 
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in February from a trip to the Northwest. His 
trip was cut short by the extremely cold weather 
and will be finished at a later date. 

Interior decorations and furnishings to cost 
more than $500,000 will be installed on the five 
trans-Pacific liners of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. The work is to be done under the 
direction of B. D. Pender, who arrived at San. 
Francisco recently from Washington as the rep- 
resentative of the United States Shipping Board. 
The work will include new decorations, carpets, 
beds, linens and upholstery. 

The Arabian Nights Studio, at 370 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, is closing its rug depart- 
ment, but will continue to handle objects of art, 
and the like. S. S. Sarna is arranging to move 
the studio to a new location. 

The owners of the Nan Kee Antique Shop, 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco, have reopened 
this place, after having closed it for a month, and 
the plan to move to another location has been 
given up. 

The Peck & Hills Furniture Co. has moved 
into a new three-story building at Emeryville, a 
suburb of San Francisco, where wholesale stocks 
of furniture and floor coverings are carried for 
immediate delivery. 

H. H. Heston, vice-president of the M. H. 
Birge Company, wall paper, Buffalo, N. Y., was 
a trade visitor at San Francisco in February, as 
was also K. Kawagachi, of the K. Kawagachi 
Company, dealers in antiques, New York. 

Gus Lachman, head of Lachman Bros., San 
Francisco, is being urged by friends to enter the 
race for mayor of that city. 

Walter S. Mackay, formerly connected with 
the firms of Alexander Mackay & Son, in San 
Francisco, and the Walter S. Mackay Furniture 
Company, of Oakland, and especially well known 
in the floor covering trade, passed away at his 
home in Oakland on February 18, at the age of 
fifty-nine years. 

Thomas W. Sullivan, merchandise manager 
for the H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, has 
returned from a business trip to New York. Mr. 
Buckman, head of the drapery section, has also 
returned from New York. 

Carl Lassen, for three years connected with 
the drapery department of the H. C. Capwell 
Company, Oakland, has resigned to engage in 
business on his own account. 

Kahn Bros., who conduct a large department 

(Continued on- page 103.) 
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TWO NEW YORK SHOW WINDOWS HARMONIOUSLY 
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Examples of the carved blocks used in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries for the printing of English 
chintz. On the left a blue block of an Indian “sarv” or “cone” pattern and on the right the companion: red 
block. The intricate carving of these two blocks has been carried out in the wood, practically no metal 


being inserted to assist in the production of the relief pattern. At the top, a border pattern containing, in 
the larger leaves, felt inserts. At the bottom center, a printing block, the surface of which is composed 


entirely of metal, curved brass and minute brass nails. 


Examples from the collection of the author, through 


the courtesy of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., and Stead, McAlpin & Co. 


THE STORY OF TONNE 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Fabric Printing Developments of the Nineteenth Century. 


Copyright, 1923, Clifford & Lawton. 


ITH the development of cylinder printing, 

big improvements were made in the method 
of engraving the rollers. The mill or milling 
machine, said to be the invention of Jacob Per- 
kins of America in 1808, was probably the first 
notable improvement over hand-engraving tools, 
punches and dies, but the “pentagraph,” or pan- 
tagraph as it is now called, developed by Dewerill 
in 1834, provided a mechanical means of engrav- 
ing the roller according to the design traced by 
the finger of the machine under control of the 
operator. 

Pantagraph engraving in those days was 
doubtless assisted, in a considerable degree, by 
hand retouching and hand tooling, but the inven- 
tion of the pantagraph and its application to 
fabric printing was a considerable step in advance 
at that time, although as we have already said six 
years later printing machines in the British 


Empire had by no means replaced hand-block 
work, 

Just as in the case of block printing where 
the earlier attempts were confined to a limited 
palette of color, so in connection with cylinder 
printing the first work was accomplished with a 
single color, like the cameo prints of Oberkampf, 
which speedily gave place to prints of several 
colors and to a multiplicity of rollers. 

In his treatise on Calico Printing, published 
in 1874, William Crookes shows illustrations of 
twelve and twenty-roller printing machines, 
showing that the use of the multiple roller had 
even then reached an astonishing degree of 
mechanical perfection. 

No record of the development of hand-block 
printing would be complete if it did not include 
considerable reference to the printing of woolen 
cloths in Great Britain during the XIX Century. 
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We have already referred to the fact “that 
as early as 1647 Manchester ‘cotton’ in imitation 
of Indian cottons were made of wool,” these un- 
doubtedly being printed after the manner of the 
Indian prints. 

The tremendous popularity of “cashmir” 
shawls which frequently cost as high as $1,500, 
and the possibility of imitating by printing on 
woolen fabrics the technique of cashmir weav- 
ing made the printing of cashmir shawls a natural 
development of hand-block work during the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century. 

Woven shawls after the East Indian style 
had been made at Paisley for many years previ- 
ous to 1860, the most typical design being what 
has been called the “cone,” or “pine cone” or 
“shawl” pattern and these designs formed the 
basis of the printed shawl fabrics produced by 
block-work at about this time. 

The pattern which has been so identified 
with the shawls of this period as to have been 
called the “shawl” pattern, appears to be a con- 
ventionalization of a wind-bent cyprus tree. 
Furthermore the term sarv, the native name of 


that tree was also applied to this pattern or part 
of the pattern. It was not alone, however, the 
graceful designs which made these printed shawls 
so popular, but also the harmonious blending of 
deep-toned colors. Fortunately for us, examples 
of the kind of blocks used at this time as well as 
examples of the work produced are still in exist- 
ence and an examination of these leaves one 
profoundly impressed with the skill exhibited by 
the craftsmen of that period. The blocks are 
marvels of delicate wood carving and metal 
insertion while the intricacies of the designs 
themselves are carried out in a multiplicity of 
wonderful shades and in a minuteness of detail 
that fatigues as well as delights the eye. 

It is difficult to determine just when these 
prints first began to receive the name of cre- 
tonne. Many of the fabrics of historical record 
of this period were unquestionably of linen and 
as near as can be determined the word “cretonne” 
is derived from Creton, a village of Normandy 
(Eure) famous for its linens since the beginning 
of the Sixteenth Century. 

In an old English pattern book which gives 
a record of things produced by hand block print- 
ing in the period about 1850, there is only an 
example of one fabric which could by any pos- 
sibility be called cretonne and this piece is the 
last example in the book. 

In this book it is possible to trace the prog- 
ress of printing in its application to various 
cloths for quite a number of years. By far the 
majority of samples are of hand-block printing 
on a fine quality of wool cashmere. These pat- 
terns, beginning with the most intricate Indian 
and Persian designs gradually develop along 
naturalistic lines and in some instances reproduce 
native English flowers with very little conven- 
tionalization. 

Toward the end of the book, some floral 
patterns have been applied to fine grades of mus- 
lin, not in the sense of an all-over pattern but 
rather as borders or dados, the main body of the 
fabric being left without pattern. 

Practically the last entry in the book as we 
have stated above, is an example of a heavier 
cloth of about the weight of the cheaper cre- 
tonnes of today, and this, as will be seen by our 
illustration, carries a running border pattern of 
morning glories and poppies, while the field 


Twelve and twenty-roller fabric printing machines in 

use in England about the middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury. Reproduced from the book of William Crookes, 
published in 1874. 
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An example of cretonne printing, middle Nineteenth 

Century. In the printer’s pattern book from which this 

was taken is the notation “August 16, 1865, 38 blocks.” 
Courtesy of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 


shows groupings of similar flowers at regular 
intervals. 

On the page where this sample occurs there 
is a number of the pattern, H2574 and the 
notation, August 16, 1865, 38 blocks. There are 
no notations in the book which would give us the 
names by which the fabrics were known although 
it is pretty definitely established that they inher- 
ited the name of chint or chintz, which applies 
today to fabrics produced by the same method, 
and in some instances, by the same blocks which 
were in use in these old English printing estab- 
lishments one hundred years ago and more. 


OUR 1923 HAND BOOK. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR’S 

Hand Book of the Allied Interior Decorative 
Trades for 1923 is in many ways an improve- 
ment over the Hand Book of previous years. 

It has been increased in size by over eighty 
pages and contains 351 distinct classifications of 
first hands in the production and distribution of 
furniture, carpets, draperies, curtains and other 
furnishing accessories. 

Extraordinary care has been exercised in the 
compilation of these lists by the use of a ques- 
tionnaire system and it may be interesting to users 
of the book to learn that in the collection of this 


material over six thousand questionnaires were 
required. 

The same arrangement of material has been 
followed this year, putting all of the items under 
a single alphabetical index with liberal cross ref- 
erences to facilitate the finding of special items. 

It has been deemed wise to repeat all of the 
reference matter including the Thumb Nail Chart 
of Period Style Characteristics in Furniture and 
Decoration; Standard Sizes of Rugs, Runners 
and Mats; Standard Widths of Upholstery Goods 
and Curtains; Wall Paper Widths and Lengths; 
Miniature Encyclopedia of Upholstery Textiles ; 
Encyclopedia of Wall Paper and Wall Covering 
Materials; Trade Names of Upholstery and 
Drapery Fabrics; Glossary of Floor Coverings 
Trade Names and Brands; List of Trade Associ- 
ations and Clubs; Locations of Leading New 
York Hotels and Theaters ; List of Useful Books; 
Quick Reference Color Chart; New York Buy- 
ing Representatives of Out-of-Town Firms; 
Branch Sales Offices of Wholesale Firms, making 
such extension to these divisions as_ recent 
changes would warrant. 

The volume is bound in limp cloth cover and 
is of a size, 5% x 7% inches, that may be used 
as a pocket directory, while large enough to be 
handy as a desk or shelf reference volume. 

This is the third year of the Hand Book. 
Because of its wide scope it has become a neces- 
sary volume to every live buyer. 


Section of printed cashmere showing the treatment of 
a “sarv,” “cone,” or “shawl” pattern. Printed by wood 
blocks about 1850. From the collection of the author. 
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LIVING ROOM CORNER IN THE HOME OF A NEW 
YORK ARCHITECT 
Decorated in medieval style by the owner, Alfred C. Bossom. 
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A SHOW WINDOW THAT BROUGHT 
RESULTS. 
U 1s of course an acknowledged fact that a 
good show window brings results; but it is 
seldom that sales in a department can be traced 
as directly to a window display as was recently 
the case with R. H. Macy & Co. 

There has always been a fair demand for 
needlework chair-backs and seats; but recently 
Irving Eldredge, who was formerly with the 
Orsenigo Company, and is now manager of dis- 
plays for Macy’s, arranged a collection of im- 
ported French needlework designs which were 
displayed in one of the store’s Broadway win- 
dows. Almost immediately the window was 
shown to the public, people began asking for and 
buying this needlework, and in the course of a 
short time the demand was large enough to con- 
siderably reduce the stock which Macy had on 
hand. 

Below we show an illustration of the window 
display which brought about such excellent 
results. 


“GOLDEN ROD” CURTAIN SUPPORT. 
HE Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. has placed 
on the market a new flat extension curtain 
support which carries the name “Golden Rod,” 
and the color and characteristics of the golden rod 
flower have been adopted as an advertising fea- 
ture appearing in their magazine and circular 
advertising and also on the art carton in which 
the “Golden Rod” is packed. 

Simplicity is a dominating characteristic of 


this new fixture. The brackets are interchange- 
able right or left, and as there is no difference 
top and bottom, they are reversible. 

The rod attaches to the brackets by a simple 
hook and is held in place by its weight alone so 
that it can be removed by the use of one hand 
yet it cannot be accidentally knocked off or 
shaken loose. 

The parts are perfectly fitted for telescoping 
and the fixture is finished in durable satin brass. 
The “Golden Rod” is offered in single, double 
and triple-rod styles, in 2, 234 and 3% inches 
projection, extending from 28 to 50 inches and 
36 to 63 inches. 


THE McHUGH SUMMER SHOP. 

SLATER McHucu, of McHugh, Inc., an- 

nounces a new idea for a summer shop. He 
has leased premises on the Montauk Highway, 
about six miles from Southampton, and in a 
quaint old building will display his own stock, 
and in addition will maintain a gallery which will 
be loaned for periods of one week each to city 
firms selling lines allied to his own. Mr. McHugh 
has had some experience with the outlying shop. 
idea, and he expects his experiment this Summer, 
with its gallery addition, to be a success. 


CORRECTING A “HAND BOOK” ERROR. 
HE New York salesrooms of the Hardwick 
& Magee Co. are located at 295 Fifth Ave- 
nue. The Madison Avenue address given in the 
classifications in the 1923 Hanp Book is in- 
correct. 


Display of needlepoint in R. H. Macy & Co.’s show window. See text above. 
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TILE COLOR ANALYSIS A GUIDE TO 


EGYPTIAN COLORINGS. 


{po demand for Egyptian design is developing 
figures, details and motifs which in most 
cases disregard absolutely the essential colorings. 
After all, color was characteristic of all that was 
Egyptian and we must not disregard the study of 
it. We know of no absolute analysis of color 
combinations in Egyptian fabric design. The 
nearest that comes to it is the analysis of tile 
design which doubtless has the same proportions. 
We append a number of examples: 
ExampLe No. 1 


100 

EXAMPLE No. 2 
10 
100 

EXxAMPLe No. 3 
100 

Example No. 4 


100 

EXAMPLE No. 5 

100 

ExAMpPLe No. 6 

100 


These colors are usually applied without any 
shading or blending. The blues were of the tur- 
quoise or sky character. The reds were of the 
hematite character, or brick red shade. Blacks 
and greys were much used and the greens were 
of the purer mineral hue. 

Unquestionably there was a symbolism in 
color as well as in form but little is known of 
that yet. 


NEW DECORATIVE SHOP. 
A. RepFIELD and Miss Margaret Duffy, 
¢ whd for many-years have been associated 
with the better home furnishing in and around 


Cincinnati, recently opened a decorative shop at 
10 W. 9th Street. 


VANTINE'’S, INC. 


U Is with pleasure that we read 
that the name of Vantine so 
long connected with the retail 
trade in Oriental goods of all 
sorts is about to become promi- 
nent again in New. York’s shop- 
ping center. Geo. H. Vantine, 
Geo. B. Pattison and W. J. Rich, 
a group of A. A. Vantine & Co.’s 
former employees, have incor- 
porated under the name of Van- 
tine’s, Inc., and will conduct 
business at 1 West 39th Street. 

New York needs an establish- 
ment devoted to Oriental art and 
this new concern will be wel- 
comed. 


A sun room decorated by the Mac- 
Dougall & Southwick Co., Seattle. 
W. E. Barr, designer. 
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QUESTIONS THE 


LLOWING are the answers to the questions 

asked in our last issue. The questions in the 
center panel will be answered next month. 

1. What is Kapok? 

Kapok is a soft, cotton-like substance which 
encloses the seeds in the fruit of the bombax tree 
on the island of Java, sometimes called silk floss. 

2. Why does it require more duck to con- 
struct an awning of painted fabric than it does 
from woven stripe fabrics? 

It requires more duck to construct an awn- 
ing of painted fabric because painted duck, being 
painted on one side only, 
makes necessary the cutting 7 
of right and left side pieces 
as separate pieces. With 2. 
woven stripe fabrics, which 


What is burlap? 


Is shoddy used in any form 
in connection with up- 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


tation grass cloth, the better grades of which are 
very beautiful and serviceable. 

6. What determines the width of upholstery 
materials? 

The widths of upholstery materials are de- 
termined first, by the purpose for which they are 
to be used ; second, by the limits of the loom used 
in weaving. 

7. What is moss? 

Moss is a vegetable growth which grows very 
rapidly in certain parts of Florida and other 
Southern states. In its natural state, the fibres 

have a furry feather-like 
~ formation with a hard hair- 
like core. The-flat husk is 
rotted away and removed, 
leaving the hair-like sub- 


are reversible, the rights and holstery materials? stance known commercially 

lefts are secured by revers- 3. What is ‘‘needlepoint’’? as moss. 

ing the fabric. 4. What are wall paper widths, 8. How is sheen given 
3. What is window and how many yards toa = ‘0 silk? 


shade material made of? 

Window shade materials 
made of a good quality of 
woven cotton are treated 
either with pigment or a 
starchy substance to secure 6. 
smoothness and opacity. 

4. How and when are 
Oriental rugs bought first hand? _ 

Oriental rugs are gathered at first hand in 
the countries of origin, either by native collectors 
or by European representatives of rug importers. 
They are gathered as individual pieces but in 
Oriental countries are offered for sale by the 
bale. 

5. What is grass cloth? 


roll? 


A thin fabric woven of grasses and the stalk - 


of wild honeysuckle and backed with paper. 
The wall paper manufacturers make an imi- 


5. What woods are principally 
used in building up ven- 
eered furniture? 


How many leaves do dining 
tables usually have? 


Silk fibre, even in its 
natural state, has a certain 
native sheen and when wov- 
en into cloth, this natural 
sheen is increased by calen- 
dering in finishing the cloth. 

9. Of what is artificial 
silk made? 

Artificial silk is a cellulose material produced 
by the chemical decomposition of cotton and 
other fibres to a gelatinous state. The gelatinous 
mass is forced through holes the size of the de- 
sired fibres and these fibres are in turn twisted 
into threads which because of their brilliancy 
have been given the name artificial silk. 

10. How is wall paper printed? 

Wall paper is printed from engraved rollers 
on a machine similar in many respects to that 
used for printing cottons. 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


_— M. Cross has assumed charge of the floor 
coverings section of L. Feibleman & Co., Canal 
and Carondelet Streets. Mr. Cross comes from 
the L. Hammel Dry Goods Co., of Mobile, and 
was formerly in charge of the carpet department 
of the Palais Royal, 11th and G Streets, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The L. Feibleman & Co.’s jobbing house for 
carpets, rugs and draperies at 313 Magazine 
Street, a recent entrant in this field of endeavor, 
does credit to the promoters of the enterprise. 
Julius Kling, who has charge of the cretonnes, 
burlaps, lace curtains and scrim departments, both 
as distibutor and buyer, has been attached to the 
retail department of L. Feibleman & Co. for up- 
wards of ten years, having been previously in the 
employ of Leon Fellman, whom L. Feibleman & 
Co. succeeded. Robert A. Kottwitz is general 
manager of the wholesale dry goods, furnishings 
and notions departments. 

J. P. Schaeffer, dealer in living room furni- 
ture at 404-406 Carondelet Street, where he has 
been in business for the last thirty years, is now 
having constructed for his use a three-story 
building, with a mezzanine floor, at 201-211 
North Rampart Street. The building will be 70 
by 128 feet and will cost approximately $90,000. 

Frank E. Mahoney, formerly with John 
Wanamaker, of New York, and more recently a 
prominent furniture merchant of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has embarked in a new furniture venture 
here, at 625 St. Charles Street, opposite Lafayette 
Square, the first establishment of its kind in that 
thoroughfare. He is carrying a distinctive stock 
of merchandise featuring rugs, beds and bedding, 
and housefurnishings. He has extended his orig- 
inal ideas to the exterior and interior illumination 
of the establishment as well as in his method of 
displaying his stock. 

Simon Bros. of Alexandria, La., have put on 
a carpet, draperies and floor covering depart- 
ment to their dry goods establishment lately 
opened. 

John E. Bromley, president, vice president 
Putzell and selling agent J. R. Schoaff, of John 
Bromley & Sons, Philadelphia, together with 
Superintendent Buchanan, of the lace department 
of the plant, will visit New Orleans during a 
week in March. Mr. Bromley was so delighted 
with its balmy Winter climate and quaint histori- 
cal landmarks on his last trip that he has decided 


to make another pilgrimage here. He will be the 
guest of Julius C. Woolf, the floor coverings 
importer and jobber. 

A strikingly handsome collection of hand 
made grass rugs, the product of a factory owned 
by Julius C. Woolf, rug jobber of this city, on 
the Elba River, about 150 miles from Hamburg, 
Germany, is numbered among the other valuable 
stock of imported floor coverings contained in his 
establishment. 

Miss E. R. Dargis and Mrs. J. B. Weill, who 
have taken over the business of R. L. Schmidt, 
inc., antiques, in Royal Street, are making satis- 
factory headway with their new undertaking. 

FRANK MICHINARD. 


UPHOLSTERY BUYERS ASS’N TO RE- 


SUME ACTIVITIES. 


ee RESPONSE to an invitation that had been issued 
by the committee of the Upholstery Buyers’ 
Association of New York, a number of metropol- 
itan upholstery buyers met at the Madison Square 
Hotel on the evening of February 14th, for the 
purpose of discussing plans for the resumption of 
activites in connection with this Association. 

It was agreed by those present that the activi- 
ties of the Association should be resumed at this 
time and plans were made for the holding of a 
larger meeting at the Madison Square Hotel on 
the evening of March 20th. — 

This meeting is open to all retail upholstery 
buyers and their assistants in the territory com- 
prising Greater New York and Newark. 

The Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New 
York has had an interesting history and has “put 
over” a great many very worthy and beneficial 
projects. It has created an important commun- 
ity of interest amongst men connected with the 
retail upholstery trade and has not only brought 
about a wider acquaintance between the men 
engaged in the retail upholstery field, but has 
secured from time to time a number of educa- 
tional and pleasing talks along trade lines. 

In their plans to resume activities, the com- 
mittee, consisting of S. L. Leon, James Munro 
and John W. Stephenson, should have the active 
support of the New York trade. There are usu- 
ally but eight or nine meetings a year and the 
benefits derived from attendance at these meet- 
ings has well repaid those who have been able to 
set aside the time for them. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
any members of the committee named above. 
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THE SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN SILK WEAVING PRESENTED BY CHENEY 
BROS. TO THE HISTORICAL MUSEUM OF TEXTILES OF THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LYONS, FRANCE 


The pattern in the center was d.signed by G. Holzach and executed by A. Tournand at Cheney Bros.’ mills. 

Woven on a power loom, double scale, double machine, fine index jacquard. The pattern to the left was 

designed and woven by Mr. Tournand and that at the right was inspired by a fabric in the Historical Mu- 

seum, designed by Mr. Holzach and executed by Mr. Tournand. It is made of tram and organzine, two warps 
being employed, one printed and one plain. 
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MATCHED IN 


BREAK MONOTONY OF PLAIN WALLS 


WALL PAPER IN PANELS AND CURTAINS, 


STYLE OF PATTERN 


om ern a > — 
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Types of papers which may be used appropriately with William and Mary or Queen Anne furniture and 
and furnishings. 


WALL PAPER'S PLACE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


INCE the walls of a room constitute, the 
background against which every scheme of 
decoration is worked out, the problem of what 
they should be covered with is an important one, 
and deserving of the decorator’s first considera- 
tion. Paint propagandists told us for years that 
paint was the only beautiful, serviceable and 
sanitary background. Many people were taken in 
by this advertising, with the result that there 
were any number of rooms all over the country 
handsomely furnished and carrying exquisite 
hangings and draperies, but ineffective because 


these things were displayed against a tiresome 


and monotonous background. 

Today, however, decorators and the public 
have awakened to the fact that a wall, to be 
beautiful, must possess character—something 
which cannot be achieved by the use of paint; 
and they have naturally turned to the wall paper 
people to supply them with wall coverings suit- 
able to harmonize with their various decorative 
schemes. 

In the public mind today there is nothing— 
aside from silk damasks or tapestries, both of 
which are too expensive for the average house- 
holder—that compares in beauty with wall paper ; 
and this opinion is justified because our wall 
paper manufacturers and importers have seen to 
it that the patterns and colorings are of the first 
quality, and of sufficient variety to meet all reas- 
onable needs. There js no type of period room, 
or room decorated in the spirit of any period, for 
which a suitable paper at a reasonable price can- 
not be found. 

As a help to the dealer whose customers ask 
him to suggest styles and colorings of wall paper 
to go with their furnishings, we publish herewith 


a short guide to the papers suitable for period 
and other rooms. 

Spanish and Italian furniture of the XVI 
and XVII Centuries has enjoyed, for the past 
few years, a certain amount of popularity. The 
pieces used have been largely those which were 
most simple in design and construction, and 
therefore most useful in the average home. Be- 
cause of its deep coloring and massive construc- 
tion this furniture is rather heavy in appearance, 
and it requires a rich background, not too broken 
by patterns. Originally, this furniture was used © 
against a background of smooth, finished plaster 
in light brown; but to acquire such a background 
today would be an expensive proposition. How- 
ever, wall paper offers a pleasing substitute. 
Engraved leathers, either in plain or tan, or in 
a not too mottled blend are particularly desirable 
providing the colors of the draperies are rich 
enough in strong color to lighten the somewhat 
sombre effect created by these papers used with 
deep toned furniture. Likewise the velvet bro- 
cade papers in large scale patterns, or the flock 
papers, are suitable; and among the grass-cloths 
there are several blends of mixed gold and tan, 
lightened by suggestions of red or some other 
cheerful color. 

A type of furniture similar to Spanish and 
Italian in that it is also a trifle heavy and a trifle 
sombre in coloring, is that of the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary, at the end of the XVII and the 
beginning of the XVIII Century. It permits a 
much wider range of wall decorations, however, 
since it is not as massive as the Spanish and 
Italian types. To go with this kind of furniture, 
leather papers, either embossed, plain, or poly- 
chrome, are very appropriate. So are verdure 
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tapestry papers, modelled from XVII and XVIII 
Century designs, and damasks with heavily 
scrolled patterns in the richer colors. 

During the William and Mary period chintzes 
were in general use; so chintz patterns are not 
inappropriate, especially those of the Chinese 
type. There are also several papers manufac- 
tured in this country containing designs taken 
from crewel embroideries ; and these, too, go well 
with William and Mary furniture. 

Types of paper such as we have described 
for the William and Mary period are also in good 
taste when used with Queen Anne furniture. 

(To be continued.) 


AUCTION SALES SCHEDULED. 
Ss of collections interesting to decorators 

and those connected with the, decorative 
trades to be held by the American Art Associa- 
tion during the coming month, are listed as 
follows: 


March 22, 23 and 24—afternoons. By order of the 
well known art connoisseur and antiquarian, Joseph 
Dabissi—antique furniture, including carved chairs and 
settees, several in sets, cabinets, cupboards, cassoni, 
about 100 stools and carved and iron beds; fabrics con- 
sisting of copes, chasubles and cushions; wrought iron, 
consisting of andirons, torcheres, and gratings. On free 
view from March 15th. 

March 24—afternoon (following Dabissi sale). An- 
tique Chinese and Oriental rugs, together with several 


important tapestries, consigned by several estates and 
private owners. On free view from March 15th. 

March 27, 28 and 29—afternoons (March 28 and 
29) and evenings (March 27, 28 and 29) the notable 
collection of Japanese prints, textiles, screens and books 
on Japanese art belonging to the late Dr. Arthur Wes- 
ley Dow, artist, Professor of Fine Arts at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and for several years 
Curator of Japanese Art at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. On free view from March 25th. 


At the Anderson Galleries on March 27 and 
28 are scheduled sales of early American furni- 
ture, glass and objects of art from three well 
known collections. 


BEAUTIFYING THE RADIATOR. 


-* EYESORE in each room in many modern 
apartments and small houses, as well as in 
some larger residences, is the steam radiator. 
Except in those cases where it is built into the 
wall and concealed by a grating or some such 
device, the radiator stands forth, unsightly in 
shape and color, and out of keeping with any but 
the decorative scheme of a plumber and steam- 
fitter’s shop. 

Architects and decorators are removing this 
evil by enclosing the radiator in a cabinet built 
and decorated to conform to the period in which 
the room is furnished. Below we show two 
examples which graphically demonstrate what 
can be done in this respect. 


Radiators masked by cabinets in the Directoire and Louis XVI style. 
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MODERN UPHOLS TERING 


‘By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from February UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


Copyright, 1923, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE next step is the preparation of the back 

for springs. First of all the sharp edge of 
the inside of the frame is removed with a rasp 
as suggested in Fig. 225. A wire support for the 
bottom of the back is attached at a sufficient 
distance above the seat, and to this the bottom 
of the burlaps which support the springs is 
sewn. Webbing and burlaps are placed on the 
outside of the back and a sufficient number of 
pillow springs sewn thereto as shown in Fig. 226. 

These pillow springs are tied down and the 
whole covered loosely with burlaps sewn to the 
tops of the springs as shown in Fig. 227. Fig. 
227 also indicates the marking for tufting. 

Next, a stitched edge is constructed around 
the edge of the frame as shown in Fig. 228. This 
edge is stuffed very lightly and given a single 
stitch. 

Where the outer lines of the stitched edge 
attaches to the frame a recess is provided as 
shown in the cross section, Fig. 228A. This 
recess is intended to give the appearance of a 
loose cushion, therefore this crevice must be kept 
uniform all around the back. 

A roll is also placed around the bottom of 
the back as shown in Fig. 228. It is a matter of 
choice whether this roll is put on before the 
springs are put in or after the springs have been 
covered with burlaps. We show it here, after the 
springs have been covered, because it offers less 
interference with the action of the pillow springs. 

A down cushion is next constructed, using 


the button marks of the back, as at present out- 
lined in Fig. 228, as the basis of calculation. A 
pattern is made from these calculations and the 
cushion planned out in two sections, one section 
for the main back as shown in Fig. 230 and 
another section fer the smaller part of the back. 
These sections are filled and marked for button- 
ing with the necessary allowance between buttons. 

Where the back button marks are indicated 
on the burlaps (Fig. 228), sew through, at each 
mark, about a foot of stitching twine, leaving the 
ends loose so that they can be used eventually for 
the tying in of the down bag. 

A hair filling is next applied between these 
twines, still leaving them free for subsequent use. 

After the hair has all been put in place, Fig. 
229, the down cushion for the large section of 
the back is tied into place using the tufting twines 
that have been left projecting through the hair 
for that purpose. An allowance of one-half inch 
for fullness does not permit of the formation of 
complete pleats but is sufficient to indicate a semi- 
pleated condition which is all that this type of 


When the main section has all been tied into 
place the next section is joined thereto and the 
edges finally sewn down all around, creating the 
appearance shown in Fig. 231. 

In the finishing of this piece a heavy cord 
is inserted in the crevice left by the stitched edge 
around the back, also in the crevice between the 

(Continued on page 103.) 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 


See text on page 89. 
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See text on page 89. 
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HOW THE SILK MANUFACTURERS ARE MEETING 
THE DEMAND FOR EGYPTIAN DESIGNS 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Kenney—Thomas E. Kenney of Joseph 
Horne Co., Pittsburg, sailed for Europe Satur- 
day, March 10, in the interests of his firm. 

McCaustanp—H. G. McCausland, uphols- 
tery and drapery buyer for Abraham & Strauss is 
abroad selecting merchandise for the coming 
season. 

Owen—Richard Owen, of the J. L. Hudson 
Co., sailed for Europe early last month. 

Bacon—Harold B. Bacon, with offices at 
521 Central Building, Los Angeles, is now repre- 
senting S. W. Heim & Co. on the Pacific Coast. 

Cook—Thomas F. Cook, formerly with P. 
K. Wilson & Son, Inc. for many years, and re- 
cently with the Rosenberg-Neugass Co., shas 
engaged with the Morris Bernhard Co. to cover 
for them the smaller towns in the territory com- 
prising Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and a part of 
Pennsylvania... 

Minor—Herbert D. Minor, who has been 
associated with Soy Kee & Co. for the last 
twenty years, has acquired a substantial interest 
in the Little-Jones Co., Inc., New York, import- 
ers of Chinese merchandise. 

Howre—Herbert H: Howe, recently with the 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, has joined the sell- 
ing staff of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp., and will 
cover the Southwestern territory, succeeding his 
father, George O. Howe, who will remain at the 
home office in order to be in closer contact with 
the production departments. 

HoFFMANN—Mrs. Flora: W. Hoffmann, for 
some time associated with the Derryvale Linen 
Co., is now in business for herself as head of 
Babydom, makers of baby dresses. 

MUELBERGER—Walter Muelberger of Na- 
than & Cohen Co., Inc., New York, left on Feb- 
ruary 21 on the La France, for a trip to the prin- 
cipal textile centers of Europe. He will return 
some time in April. 


WricHt—In the January UPHoLsTERER it 
was erroneously stated that George F. Wright 
was representing Early Bros. Co. on the Pacific 


Coast, with headquarters at the Lankersham 
Hotel. Of course the firm intended was Oehrle 
Bros. Co. 


SmitH—Frank Smith, recently assistant to 
Mr. Thomas in the upholstery department of 
Bloomingdale Bros., and prior to that for a num- 
ber of years in the upholstery department of B. 
Altman & Co., has resigned to become buyer for 
the upholstery department with Arnold, Consta- 
ble & Co., succeeding George H. Alderton. 

SARKISIAN—D. M. Sarkisian, president of 
the Gould-Mersereau Co., accompanied by his 
family, is spending a Winter vacation, covering 
about a month at Palm Beach, Florida. 

SUTHERLAND—Alex. Sutherland is making 
his headquarters in Los Angeles, where he is 
representing Clarence Whitman & Son and the 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 

Duncan—Robert C. Duncan, New York 
City representative of the American Pile Fabric 
Co., together with Mrs. Duncan and her sister 
and brother-in-law, has been touring Florida for 
the past month. 

JENISHEK—Y. Jenishek of Pavel, Linde- 
mann & Co., New York, sailed on the Majestic 
on March 10th for Bohemia. Mr. Jenishek will 
visit his factories in Bohemia and will return to 
the United States in about two months time with 
a wide variety of Bohemian glassware. 

Ramsay—W. Ramsay has been appointed 
sales manager of La France Art Co. Mr. Ram- 


say was formerly vice president and sales man- 
ager of the Miller Lock Co., with which concern 
he was associated for nearly twenty-five years. 
HuyLer—Harry J. Huyler has been ap- 
pointed representative of Stern Brothers, New 
(Continued on page 103.) 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Tue Kay Company, Boston, is showing an 
attractive Spring line of hand-made curtains in 
silks and etamines. 

Tue Georce P. REINHARD Co. announces 
the removal of their factory and salesrooms to 
218 East 37th Street. 


James M. MircHett, Princeton, Ind., has 
just opened the “Fix-it Right Shop.” He plans 
to specialize in the repairing of furniture and in 
the sale of upholstery supplies. 


FRANK GERLACH is now established at 475 
Bergenline Avenue, West New York, N. J., and 
will specialize in upholstered furniture, carrying a 
full line of library, living-room and bedroom 
furniture. 


H. M. Stroucn, formerly with the C. H. 
Yager Co., of Akron, Ohio, has entered the in- 
terior decorating business under the name of the 
H. M. Strough Co., at 212 W. Market Street, 
Akron. 


JosePpH SHAFER, who has been conducting 
business under the trade name of the American 
Textile Embossing Co., announces that he has 
sold his interest in this business to Hyman Haber, 
who will continue its operations under its old 
name. 

Tue Brooxs Stuptos has recently been 
opened by M. R. Brooks in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mr. Brooks has had many years experience as a 
decorator and the establishment of his own busi- 
ness is meeting with much encouragement. 


Josepn R. Lamont, American representa- 
tive for the Etablissements Gratry, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, announces, in addition to their extensive 
line of linen slip coverings, a wide range of couch 
covers and art damask tickings, as well as cotton, 
jute, flax and ramie fabrics. 


NEW LINE OF CRETONNE EDGINGS. 


char S. S. Trimming Company, manufacturers 
of upholstery and drapery trimmings, an- 
nounce that they have added to their extensive 
lines a very comprehensive range of cretonne 
edgings. There is a large demand for these at 
this time, and this concern is carrying a wide 
assortment in all colors in stock. 


FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD SALESMEN. 


& Inc.—S. Gold, New York 
State and Canada; S. Z. Brandvein, Middle 
West; E. R. Bennett, the South, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; J. H. Milne, Pacific 
Coast and Northwest; H. P. Wirth, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, New York 
State and Eastern Canada; A. C. Littlefield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut; R. K. 
Quinlan, Ohio, Maryland and West Virginia; 
J. F. Hanley, Manager of New York Office and 
New York City; F. J. Barnable, New York City 
and New Jersey; R. H. Stahlberg, St. Louis. 


ATKINSON, WADE & COMPANY’S CHI- 
CAGO OFFICE. 


— Wapve & Co. have established an 
office in Chicago at 32 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, in charge of Gordon B. Farquhar, who will 
also cover the Middle West territory. In addition 
to his present territory, George Doenges will 
cover Pennsylvania. The Coast will be covered 
by Joseph K. Greer, and the South by Joseph P. 
Hurley. Except in the cities covered by Mr. 
Wade, Edward Driscoll will be the New England 
representative, and Carlisle Griffin has taken 
charge of the Metropolitan District and New Jer- 
sey. T. Lee Atkinson and J. H. Wade will con- 
tinue to cover their regular territory. 


Some Parisian silk patterns lately imported and utilized on light weight drapery fabrics. 
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EGYPTIAN DESIGN DETAILS 


From “Period Furnishings,” by C. R. Clifford. 
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Egyptian chair forms. 


INTEREST IN EGYPTIAN ART OFFERS CHANCE 
TO AMERICAN DESIGNERS 


HE great public interest aroused in the exca- 

vations at present going on in Egypt, gives 
promise of the development of a new art, pro- 
viding there is some genius who can adapt from 
the Egyptian as the Brothers Adam adapted 
from the Pompeiian, creating thus a restoration 
of Classic influence harmonious to modern 
environment. 

The public interest exists. Crowds of visi- 
tors, many of them professional designers, have 
been visiting the Egyptian room at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art day after day ever since 
the news of the excavations. 

In the dress trade, the manufacturers are 
already copying Egyptian motifs but in the fur- 
nishing trades, especially in furniture, it will be 
necessary to create a new style. 

Pompeii, it may be recalled, was discovered 
and excavations begun in 1748, and the revela- 


tions then as the revelations now in Egypt, 
aroused the admiration of artists the world over, 
and we will have very soon that character of 
design known as the French Transition in France 
and the Adam style in England. 

What the American designers will make of 
their opportunities, remains to be seen but there 
is a wide field for adaptation. 

The period covering the reign of Tutankh- 
amen in Egypt was the period of the New 
Empire, 2000 BXC., and highly civilized. The 
period was contemporary with the Assyrian 
period, colonized from Babylonia. Thus we 
have a design epoch which would very naturally 
include Babylonian and Assyrian. 

In this connection, it is well to note a para- 
graph from “Period Furnishings” : 

“Excavations in Nineveh, Nimroud and 
Khorsabad afford proofs of the existence of 


Babylonian-Assyrian design details. 
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civilization in Babylonia 4000 B.C. But in this 
wide country embracing Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt, Chaldea, Media and Persia, there was 
such a mixture of peoples, each successively sub- 
jugated by first one then another, that the arts 
of all must be regarded as common to the whole.” 
We know of no manufacturers who are 
producing any Egyptian furniture. If any at- 
tempt is made to furnish rooms in the Egyptian 
style, the furniture will have to be made to order, 
or we will have to draw from the Empire exam- 
ples which in many cases are distinctly Egyptian. 
We note the sphinx a frequent motif in 
decoration, and following Napoleon’s campaign in 
Egypt, the Egyptian influence was conspicuous. 
The Empire style was a repudiation of all 
that suggested Bourbon royalty, and the artists 
of the day turned back for inspiration to the 
earliest periods of art, so that in no way couid 
they be criticized for following precedents un- 
popular from the Napoleonic viewpoint. 


CHICAGO CARPET CLUB DINNER. 


— Chicago Carpet and Upholstery Club will, 
on or about April 4th, give a dinner for non- 
resident members at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York. The Entertainment Committee promises 
a program containing several prominent speak- 
ers, and an attendance of fully one thousand is 
expected. 


La France Art Co.’s woven pictures on display in Dupont Products Exhibit, Philadelphia. 


BRISTOL VELVET GUARANTEED 
FADELESS. 
AS A result of experiments extending over 
nearly two years, Stroheim & Romann are 
able to announce their offering of sunfast Bristol 
velvet. 

Bristol velvet is a cotton pile-fabric, yarn- 
dyed, of extraordinary lustre, finish and weight, 
and the firm stands back of its color fastness 
with an absolutely unqualified guarantee. 

It has been given the most rigorous tests 
and although it is offered in several colors that 
are ordinarily supposed to be more or less fugi- 
tive, their guarantee of absolute fadelessness 
applies to the entire range. 

It is offered in such popular shades as rose, 
mulberry, Italian red, green, violet, two shades 
of blue, taupe, brown, mahogany and gold and 
the unusual richness of color and texture must 
be seen to be appreciated. 

The firm is justly proud of its achievement 
in the production of this fabric which is, we 
believe the first cotton velvet it has deemed 
worthy to include in its line of guaranteed sunfast 
textures. 


ee B. Cox has moved his factory for the 
manufacture of novelty curtains to 251 
Causeway Street, Boston, where he has acquired 
much larger premises. Jung & Moore have been 
appointed sales agents. : 
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WIDELY VARYING: ESTIMATES, A SOURCE OF 
BEWILDERMENT 


SUBSCRIBER has called to our attention 

some difficulties encountered with relation 
to competing estimates on work for which there 
has been no adequate and unequivocal specifica- 
tion. 

He cites a case in point where an estimate 
was required for slip covers on a three-piece 
over-stuffed living-room suite, the quantity of 
material required being 27 yards at 95 cents per 
yard according to one estimate, and 32 yards of 
same width material at $1.00 


sometimes meet with and find extremely puzzling. 
An explanation of these cases is very frequent- 
ly found in the absence of adequate specifications 
and the plan adopted by one of the firms with 
whose operations we are somewhat familiar, 
went far toward avoiding some of the wrong 
impressions which develop from estimate com- 

parisons. 
It is this firm’s practice, where no specifica- 
tion is supplied, to submit their estimate in speci- 
fication form, including sam- 


per yard, according to the other 
estimate. Between the estimates 
there was a difference of $28, a 
remarkable discrepancy on an 
estimate where the total cost of 
material, at the highest figure, 
totalled only $32. 

With such a variation in 
price, and this is by no means 
uncommon, we can imagine 
that a customer would be some- 
what at a loss to determine the 
ethics of the case. Either one 
firm figures unnecessarily high 
or the other firm for some rea- 
son, figures remarkably low; in 
either event the impression on 
the customer is one not to be 
desired. 


Wide variations in com- 
peting estimates are due, 
often, toa lack of complete 
and definite specifications 
in the hands of the esti- 
mators. Prices based partly 
on guess-work are always 
unsatisfactory. In asking 
for estimates be sure that 
the estimators know ex- 
actly what their prices are 
to cover. Then the detailed 
figures submitted will have 
definite meaning and be of 
use in making up your 
mind in awarding your 
contract. 


ples, where possible, of the ma- 
terial indicated in the estimate. 
The estimate also carries as a 
final statement this clause: 

“This estimate is the lowest 
reasonable quotation for the 
work and materials called for 
and is based on first class work- 
manship throughout. If this 
estimate is compared with com- 
peting estimates we request 
that, in fairness to us, the com- 
peting estimates shall cover 
material and workmanship of 
the same quality as that which, 
in the attached specification, we 
are obligated to supply.” 

We are not informed as to 
whether this method of hand- 


We can readily understand that a-great deal 
of this variation in price is due to that indefinable 
but inevitable item called “overhead.” . In the 
larger stores where overhead must include all of 
the costs that go with extraordinary service, the 
percentage added for overhead is necessarily a 
high one, whereas, on the other hand, the smaller 
shop or the little independent worker counts 
overhead as practically nil. With two firms of 
equal size, however, the matter of overhead 
would not account for the discrepancies that we 


ling estimates is or is not productive of more 
business. It is intended to safeguard the repu- 
tation of the firm who pride themselves on the 
quotation of fair prices and we can readily see 
that for this purpose such a plan might be well 
worth while. Incidentally also, it might be the 
means of securing a more careful examination 
of the merits and demerits of competing esti- 
mates. It may also help to eliminate the practice 
of vague estimating indulged in by some concerns, 
leading usually to unpleasant relationships. 
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Scenic paper, 


showing views of Paris, on the walls of an old house at Salem, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM MISS ACKERMAN’S BOOK ON 
WALL PAPER 


See text on opposite page. 
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Photo by M. E. Hewitt 
Landscape paper of the Empire period. 
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MISS ACKERMAN’S BOOK ON WALL 
PAPER. 

BOOK that is timely, now that wall paper is 

making such strides in popularity, is Phyllis 
Ackerman’s “Wall Paper, Its History, Design, 
and Use,” just published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. ($3.50). 

The scope of Miss Ackerman’s book is 
described in its title, and an examination of the 
volume itself will convince one that she has cov- 
ered every phase of her subject adequately and 
interestingly. We wish to call especial attention 
to the illustrations, several of which we reproduce 
on this and the opposite page. They have been 
selected with great care and demonstrate strik- 
ingly just how beautiful a wall covering wall 
paper is when used with taste and a knowledge 
of its decorative value. 

At the end of the book is a comprehensive 
bibliography and a very interesting list of the 
names of famous wall paper designers, printers 
and dealers up to 1830. 


CHICAGO WALL PAPER SALESMEN 
ORGANIZE. 

Q* TUESDAY evening, January 30, the retail 
wall paper salesmen of Chicago organized 

under the name of The Wall Paper Salesmen’s 

Association of Chicago. The following men con- 

stitute the charter members of this Association: 
Frank C. Wellman, Robert F. 


Arnold Machol, Geo. Henneman, H. J. B. Bell, 
Geo. Gerew, F. C. Dettmer, Bert M. Johnston, 
E. Wehrmeister, M. O’Neil, Harry Birt, Chas. 
Celettenberg. 


WESTON CO. REMOVES. 

HE removal of the Weston Company to en- 

larged quarters at 32 East 21st Street, New 
York, is the third move that this concern has 
made in four years. The new quarters comprise 
a large street floor containing a great stock of 
upholstery fabrics, while the entire basement is 
given over to reserve stock. A mezzanine accom- 
modates the extensive line of cretonnes. 

The officers of this concern are A. Arnold 
Weston, president; John H. Stark, vice-president 
and treasurer, and Henry A. Rosenthal, secretary. 
These three men, together with twelve road sales- 
men, according to Mr. Weston, are doing one of 
the largest businesses of any jobber of upholstery 
fabrics in the country. : 


STERN TEXTILE CO. INC. IN LARGER 
QUARTERS. 

i epee Stern Textile Co., Inc., recently removed 

to 133 Fifth Avenue, where they occupy 
larger quarters than at their former address. The 
new establishment comprises the entire seventh 
floor, and affords them much wider scope for the 
display of their lines of drapery fabrics. This 


McLain, F. I. Charleston, E. H. 
Ervin, C. W. Cousens, M. P. Ste- 
phens, E. J. Hildebrand, Fred H. 
Schottenberg, John J. Brennan, R. 
L. Pattullo, Jos. Schallman, C. 
Johnson, F. Tebbutt, M. R. Leiper, 
Arthur J. Middleton, W. J. Wood- 
worth, W. T. Brooks, F. R. Mahler, 
F. C. Himmel, F. W. Trost, Edw. 
G. Bastgen, Jas. Forrest, Elmer J. 
Peck, O. R. Sawade, Thos. C. 
Kearney, J. J. Clancy, R. F. Biele- 
feld, N. Bierma, W. J. O’Brien, M. 
J. Finan, George Tait, F. E. Per- 
kins, E. L. Minter, J. J. Fitzgib- 
bons, H. M. Hutchinson, W. J. 
Langston, H. K. Houlberg, T. J. 
Hopkins, J. A. Ruzek, Ed. Weiss, 
John Korinek, Chas. Schroeder, 


Chinese bird and flower pattern in wall 

paper illustrated in Phyllis Ackerman’s 

book on wall paper. Photo courtesy 
Metropolitan Museum. 
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firm specializes in scrims, marquisettes, cretonnes, 
etc., and is featuring a line of sunfast draperies 
in guaranteed fast colors. Other features in their 
line are a wide range of plain and fancy nets, 
including a number of attractive filet nets. 


THE ELECTRIC HOME. 
oy in Kansas City an enterprising investment 

‘company in the Armour Hills district, a 
very fine residential section, has built and fur- 
nished, under the supervision of the Electric 
Club, a complete home, called the “Electric 
Home.” Although it was opened to the public 
only four weeks, more than fifty thousand people 
passed through this house and inspected it. It 
was entirely furnished throughout by the Emery, 
Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co., Kansas City. 

All of the draperies used were selected from 
stock and were sunfast Orinoka fabrics. The 
casement curtains were made by Fairclough & 
Gold. They were of 33-inch silk marquisette, 
trimmed with two-inch bullion fringe. 

The dining room, which is illustrated on page 
66, was furnished in walnut, with French walnut 
inserts in the buffet doors and china cabinet. 
The hangings in this room were of sunfast 
madras in a tapestry pattern, colored in blue and 
amethyst. The table and buffet runners were of 
amethyst satin trimmed with silver galloons. The 
shades were of beige colored georgette trimmed 
with narrow blue moss, 

The illustration at the bot- f 
tom of this page shows a guest 
room on the second floor, and is 
especially interesting because of 
the beautifully handled bed cov- 
erings and the window draperies, 
which are in excellent taste. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
TION. 
INDUSTRIAL exhibition 
which it is planned will rival 
the greatest of those held abroad, 
will take place on Young’s m‘l- 
lion dollar pier at Atlantic City 
from June 16 to September 8. 
This affair will be given under 
the auspices of the American J 
Home and City Beautiful Asso- 
ciation, its twofold object being 


EXPOSI- 


Guest room in “Electric Home.” 
See text above. 
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the encouragement of the use of American manu- 
factured articles, and education in home and city 
beautifying. 


THE GUIDER CURTAIN RING. 


_ A practical workroom manager belongs the 

credit for having produced the most recent, 
complete device in the way of a heading ring for 
traverse curtains. 

The Guider ring employs a combination of 
an oval ring with a detachable plate, which is 
sewn to the curtains. The oval shape of the ring 
overcomes the tendency of the curtain to lean 
forward or twist around, and the separable flat 
plate not only makes easy the sewing of the 
attachment to curtains, but permits the curtains 
to be taken down without removing the rings from 
the pole, or the pole from its position in window 
or doorway. 

The device is extremely neat and practical 
and is being marketed direct by the manufacturer, 
John J. Guider. 


TRADE MARKS AND PATENT BOOKS. 
Biggie interested in trade marks, trade names 
and patents will do well to write to Richards 
& Geier, 277 Broadway, for their two pamphlets 
on these subjects which they are issuing free of 
charge upon request. 
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MODERN UPHOLSTERING. 
(Continued from page 89.) 

nosing and the upper band around the frame, 
making a final finish as indicated in Fig. 217. 

This type of upholstering is perhaps the 
most luxurious that can be conceived and par- 
ticular care should be taken to keep the entire 
work as soft as possibiz without sacrificing uni- 
formity of contour which is coessential with the 
matter of comfort. For this reason it is advis- 
able not to use buttons for tufting but rather soft 
French knots made from the fabric of the cover- 
ing. These are literally little pieces of gathered 
fabric sewn at the back and trimmed close. 


RAW COTTON PRICES ADVANCE. 
WING to the recent advancing prices on raw 
cotton, all cotton materials have been going 
up. The prospects are that there will be higher 
prices during the next few months. One of the 
largest New York houses specializing in cotton 
fabrics declines to make any further contracts for 
delivery after July Ist, owing to the uncertain 
conditions of the future. 
The renewed activity in the silk trade has 
sent up the prices of raw silk considerably, and 
there is no reason to expect an immediate decline. 


BUTTERFIELD PERSONNEL CHANGES. 
| ons BUTTERFIELD & CoMPANY, INC., announce 
.the election of William H. Pinnell to the 
office of assistant treasurer. 
In their St. Louis representation, Elliott 
E. Oehler succeeds H. Reed Moore. Mr. 
Oehler is a native of St. Louis and well known in 
the trade, having been for years with the Ely 
Walker Dry Goods Co. and more recently with 
W. L. M. Clark, Inc. 


ROBERT LEWIS CO. ADOPT NAME FOR 
SUNFAST FABRICS. 
HE Robert Lewis Co. has adopted the name 
“ReLcO” in connection with their sunfast 
draperies and are using the statement “guaranteed 
ReLcO sunfast draperies” as a paster on the ends 
of wrapping boards for sunfast goods and a 
ticket, on the back of which there is this state- 
ment: “These goods are guaranteed sunfast. 
Should they fade, goods will be replaced or pur- 
chase price refunded.” 
By the adoption of this form of identification 
the firm is emphasizing the quality and character 
of the materials without using the firm name. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
(Continued from page 93.) 
York, and will cover New York State, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and the Middle 
West. Mr. Huyler has been associated with the 
manufacturing and jobbing end of the upholstery 


trade for over twenty years, and was with J. B. 


Ryer, Son & Co., Peter Schneider Sons & Co., 
Inc., the Oldham Mills, and Claflin’s, Inc. 
Atperton—George H. Alderton, for a num- 
ber of years upholstery buyer for Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co.,; has relinguished his position and 
with his sister will spend some considerable time 
in traveling. He sails shortly for abroad and will 


make a tour purely as a pleasure trip. 


Dryroos—Sol. Dryfoos of the Zenith Mills 
left for California and the Pacific Coast on March 
18th with his two sisters for a visit of six weeks. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 74.) 
store with a drapery section at Oakland, have 
arranged to erect a six-story addition and plan to 
occupy this by the first of October. 

John McAuliff has been made buyer of fur- 
niture for the John Breuner Company, Oakland, 
Cal., coming here from Denver, Colo. The 
drapery department is now in charge of P. L. 
Morck, formerly of the Curtain Store of that 
city. 

The Knox-Lewis Co. Inc., has entered the 
field at 1611 Fourth Avenue, Seattle, and has 
engaged in the wholesale and retail furniture and 
home furnishing business. 

The Washington Parlor Furniture Company, 
Seattle, has remodeled the upholstery department 
and has placed this in charge of Fred Schilito, 
who succeeds O. A. Honsinger. W. O. Parker 
has been made sales manager of the firm. Mr. 
Honsinger has purchased an interest in the Port- 
land Furniture Manufacturing Company, Port- 
land, and has moved to that city. 

T. A. CHurcu. 


PHARAOH LINE READY. 


few Pharaoh Drapery Company, Inc., is a new 
firm established by Otto L. Neugass, for the 
manufacture of drapery fabrics. The main office 
is located at 40-60 East 23d Street, New York, 
and they are now showing innovations in both 
weaves and colorings that warrant the early atten- 
tion of the buyer. 
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NEW DRAPERY CONCERN. 
is made of a new concern, 
the Regson Mills, manufacturers of silk 


draperies, featuring a line of sunfast materials. 
Their address is 80 Madison Avenue. 


SAMPLES WITHOUT CHARGE. 

ree decorators, converters and others de- 

siring new or old goods dyed, will be inter- 
ested in the offer of the Union Dyeing and Fin- 
ishing Works to make samples without charge. 
Martin D. Pollock, president of this concern, is 
well known in the trade, having been connected 
with it for over twenty years. The company is 
located at 624 East 19th Street, New York City. 


CRESCENT CURTAIN CO.’S LINE. 
ee new line of the Crescent Curtain Com- 

pany, Inc., 35 East 21st Street, New York 
City, is now ready. In it buyers will find a wide 
range of novelty lace curtains and decorative 
linens, every number of which shows quality and 
workmanship and at a price which should interest 
the trade. The officers of this concern are Max 
Herman, president, and George Shapiro, treas- 
urer. T. Harvey Pope, who is well known in the 
trade, is general manager. 


HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 


Rosenstreter & Bloy Co., New London, Conn., has 
incorporated for $25,000, to deal in furniture, upholstery, 
etc. 

The Bon Marche, department store, Asheville, N. 
C., has applied for a charter to increase their capital 
stock to $200,000 preferred and $200,000 common. 

Bates & Van Winkle, Inc., Montclair, N. J., have 
incorporated for $125,000, to do a decorative business 
and carry upholstery, rugs and furniture. 

S. H. Heironimus Co., department store, Roanoke, 
Va., have been granted the privilege of increasing their 
capital from $150,000 to $250,000. 

H. J. Grimes Co., department store, Nashville, 
Tenn., has incorporated for $100,000. The new company 
takes over the business of the co-partnership of that 
name. 

The Nelson Mercantile Co., Le Seur, Minn., has 
incorporated for $50,000, taking over the department 
store firm of A. H. Nelson & Sons. 

The O. Henry Bedding Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
has incorporated for $50,000. 

The Boston Dry Goods Co., Springfield, Ohio, has 
incorporated for $200,000 to conduct a department store. 

A. Schulke & Sons Co., New Ulm, Minn., depart- 
ment store, has incorporated for $100,000. 

E. S. Mason & Son, South Amboy, N. J., have in- 
corporated for $125,000, taking over the business of the 
firm of that name dealing in furniture, draperies and 
floor coverings. 

Star Dry Goods Co., 
ated for $40,000. 

Davis Bros. & Co., department store, Uniontown, 
Pa., has incorporated for $100,000. 

Kiener-Alport Co., Los Angeles, has incorporated 
for $50,000, to deal in furniture, draperies and floor 
coverings. 


Houston, Texas, has incorpor- 
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William R. Davis & Bro., San Francisco, has been 
incorporated for $750,000, to "operate one or more de- 
partment stores. The company takes over the business 
formerly conducted as a co-partnership of that name. 
They expect to have a modern three-story and basement 
building, with 130 ft. frontage, on Mission Street, near 
22nd, which they anticipate will be open for business in 
July next. 

Walter J. Powell Corp., preg Md., department 
—_— has been incorporated for $100,000 

R. J. Horner Co., 630 Race Street, Cincinnati, drap- 
$55,000. rugs, shades, etc., has been incorporated for 
5 

The Peck Furniture House, the Cortland, N. Y. 
dealers in furniture, draperies and carpets, have i incor- 
porated for $200,000. 

Fresno Dry Goods Co., Port Chester, N. Y., has 
been incorporated for $60,000. 

Righter & Kolb, the New York decorators, have 
incorporated for $45,000. 

The Adair Window Shade Co., 15 E. 40th Street, 
New York, has been incorporated for $25,000. 

National Chain Furniture Stores, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated for $250,000. The incor- 
porators are: L. Ketlin, Brooklyn; M. Rosenblum, 1328 
Broadway, New York City; B. Baltch, Brooklyn. 

American Shade Cloth Co., 210 E. 47th Street, Chi- 


cago, has incorporated for $50,000, taking over the 
business of the concern of that name. 


OBITUARY 


Dr. JAMES Parton HANEY. 
— a long and exceedingly useful career as 
physician and educator, Dr. James Parton 
Haney died suddenly of pneumonia at his home 
in New York, on Saturday, March 3rd. 

Dr. Haney was born in New York City in 
1869. He was a graduate of the College of the 
City of New York, and of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Columbia. 

From 1892 to 1894 he practiced medicine, 
first as an interne in the New York City Hospi- 
tal, the New York Hospital for Nervous Dis- 
eases, and the Maternity Hospital, and after- 
wards privately. In 1895 he became lecturer of 
the University School of Pedagogy. Later he was 
appointed Art Director of the Summer School at 
New York University, and he also served as 
Director of Art and Manual Training in the New 
York City schools and in the High Schools. 

Dr. Haney possessed a sincere interest in all 
branches of decorative art, and a knowledge suf- 
ficient to make him a thorough educator in this 
branch of the art world. He was a prolific lec- 
turer on manual, aesthetic, and industrial topics. 
He was a member of innumerable societies with 
artistic and pedagogic aims. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity, and a 
Master Mason. He was unmarried. He is sur- 
vived by his mother, a brother, Dr. John D. 
Haney, and a sister, Miss- Kate N. Haney. 
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FREDERICK HEATH. 

EDERICK HEATH, the wall paper man, a na- 

tive of New York City, died at his home in 
Red Bank, N. J., February 27th, aged seventy- 
five. He was formerly a member of the firm of 
Hobbs, Benton & Heath, manufacturers, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Prior to this Mr. Heath was traveling 
for Robert Hobbs, the Brooklyn manufacturer, 
who sold out to the National Wall Paper Co. 
After the Hobbs plant was sold, young Mr. 
Hobbs, with his brother-in-law Benton and the 
deceased, started up in Hoboken. Mr. Heath was 
of a very genial disposition, and had many friends 
throughout the trade. His funeral was held at 
his late home, the interment taking place the day 
following, in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 
He leaves a widow, one son and three daughters. 


SAMUEL E. KLEEMAN. 
ae E. KLeeMAN, president of the Klee- 
man Dry Goods Co., Terre Haute, Indiana, 
died recently at his home, 210 South Sixth Street, 
Terre Haute. 

Mr. Kleeman was one of the founders of the 
Kleeman Dry Goods Co., which was established 
in 1890. Besides his activities as head of this 
firm he was for thirty years a moving factor in 
the affairs of his community. He is survived by 
a widow and son, a sister and two brothers. 


Henry L. Root. 

Ha L. Root, president of the Burnham, 

Munger, Root Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, 
died February 26th at his home, Rock Mill Man- 
or. Mr. Root was one of the most influential 
business men in the Middle West, and his work 
for the firm with which he was connected is said 
to have been a great factor in its success. He 
was the actual and active head of the corporation, 
as well as its titular head, since he succeeded the 
late Mr. Munger as president. 


Dr. F. IcNatrus RoBINSKI. 
O* Fesruary 8TH Dr. F. Ignatius Robinski, 
President of the Universal Willow and 
Reed Ware Co., died of heart failure. Dr. Rob- 
inski was forty-two years old. 


B. WALKER. 
and acquaintances of George B. 
Walker will be shocked to learn of his sud- 
den death on March 3rd.’ Mr. Walker was for 
thirty-nine years traveling representative for the 
H. L. Judd Co., and was for many years one of 
the board of directors of this concern. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


DESIGNER AND INTEROR DECORATOR desires 
connection with either furniture or consulting decor- 
ating concern. Will accept city or out-of-town position. 
Address “Designer,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR AND COLORIST desires connection 
with either furniture or consulting decorator; can 
also decorate screens. Will accept city or out-of-town 
position. Address “Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL AGENT interested in securing mill representa- 
tion for Chicago of drapery and associate lines. 
Must be strong enough to be shown to the jobbers, mail 
orders, and large department stores. Address “Mill 
Agent,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—Side line salesman calling on department 
stores, window shade manufacturers, furniture houses 
and upholsterers to sell window shade tassels on a com- 
mission basis. In reply state your present lines and 
territory you cover. Address “Tassel,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
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WANTED—WORK ROOM MAN to make shades, 
measure and hang curtains and draperies; man who 
has had some experience and is willing to Icarn the 
trade; permanent position. Apply by letter at once. 
Shartenberg & Robinson, News Haven, Conn. 
OPPORTUNITY—A New York trade workroom with 
an established decorative trade, equipped with ma- 
chinery, tables, etc., for the manufacture of draperies, 
may be obtained on favorable terms. Address “S. W. 
J.,” care The Upholsterer. 
AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY is offered by 
a prominent importer and jobber of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics to a man experienced in handling spe- 
cial contract decorative work in the New York City 
local field; compensation commensurate with results 
produced ; reply giving full details; confidential. Ad- 
dress ‘ ‘Special Contract,” care The Upholsterer. 
PARTNER WANTED—Man able to suggest fabrics 
and sell production can buy interest in small weaving 
mill. Able to make light and medium weight draperies 
and coverings, dobby or jacquard. Address “Philadel- 
phia,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN ON COMMISSION BASIS to represent 
an up-to-date line of cretonnes, sunfast silks, verdure 
tapestry and other drapery fabrics in Metropolitan, Mid- 
dle and North West, Southern and Pacific Coast terri- 
tories. A wonderful opportunity for a good hustler, 
and none other need apply. Replies must have full par- 
ticulars and reference to have consideration. Address 
“Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
OPENING SALES OFFICE in San Francisco; corres- 
pondence invited from manufacturers and importers 
who wish their lines to be represented, especially those 
who would carry stock there. Address “Opening,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—GOOD PROPOSITION in drapery or 
decorating establishment. Familiar with all details of 
high grade work; knowledge of rugs and furniture; 27 
years old; best references. Address F. Raymond, 9256 
Otsego Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
WANTED—WELL KNOWN IMPORTERS and job- 
bers of decorative fabrics are looking for an experi- 
enced man who has traveled New. York State and 
Pennsylvania; must be accustomed to high class trade; 
splendid opportunity ; reply fully; confidential. Address 
“Tobbers,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE, at sacrifice, cord tassel and trimming man- 
ufacturing business; fully equipped; three alleys, cord 
machine, winding frame and other machinery ; big stock 
on hand; only a few hundred cash required; owner 
must sell on account of other business. Daniels, 50 
“Washington Street, Paterson, N. J. 
PROMINENT CONVERTER of cretonnes, repps, and 
other drapery fabrics, has opening for man for Chi- 
cago market, who can also cover States of Illinois, 
Towa, Minnesota, Nebraska and Missouri. Must be 
thoroughly acquainted and experienced with the trade 
for this territory. Splendid opportunity. Replies held 
strictly confidential. Address “Converter,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED BEDDING SALESMAN for New 
York City wanted by leading furniture manufacturer. 
Give full particulars <bout your experience. Address 
“Bedding,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as drapery foreman in high 
class workroom. Eighteen years’ experience in this 
line. Address “Drapery Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FOREMAN; one 
who can handle help and run a shop successfully; 
must be capable of estimating, cutting, making all classes 
of draperies; also experienced drapery hanger. Give 
age, experience in detail and salary expected in first 
letter. Address Younker Brothers, Des Moines, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Upholstered furniture manufacturing bus- 
iness. Owner deceased. Address “New York State,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
AN INTERIOR DECORATOR, with proven executive 
ability, and fifteen years of practical experience in 
both buying and selling the finest type of interior fur- 
nishings for entire homes, desires to change connection 
in his resident city, Philadelphia. Address “Interior 
Furnishing,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN wants fine line upholstered furniture for 
State of New Jersey; straight “yA g Address 
T. Van Pelt, 287 Clerk St., Jersey City, N. 4 
MARRIED ‘MAN, thirty, live wire, employed as con- 
tract salesman, with some buying experience, desires 
connection with some progressive concern as assistant 
buyer. Address “Assistant,” care The Upholsterer. 


The Upholsterer and Interior Decorator 
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WANTED—BY IMPORTER and jobber of high 

class upholstery goods, experienced man who has cov- 
ered all parts of the South; excellent opportunity; give 
full details in first letter, ‘which will be kept strictly 


confidential. Address “South, ” care The Upholsterer. 
PROMINENT CONVERTER of cretonnes, repps, and 
other drapery fabrics, has opening for representative 
for Pacific Coast, including all territory west of Den- 
ver. Party must have experience and be thoroughly 
acquainted with trade of this territory. Splendid oppor- 
tunity. Replies held strictly confidential. Address 
“Pacific Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH-GRADE TRAVELING MEN ac- 
quainted with wall-paper jobbers throughout the 
country. Must be capable of producing results. Excel- 
lent opportunity with good income for right man selling 
our Stex-O, Tik, and Ciarksize. Address Clark Paper 
and Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED—ENERGETIC SALESMEN to handle a 
line of ruffled and fringed curtains as a side line on 
commission basis only. Will consider only men calling 
on department store and jobbing trade. Our line con- 
sists of about fifteen to twenty numbers, each one a 
leader. All Western states are open. Address Angwell 
Curtain Co., 844 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
DRAPERY MAN OR WOMAN who is thoroughly 
competent to take full charge of drapery work-room 
employing not less than six workers. Applicant must 
be able to cut out materials and see that jobs are gotten 
through work-room profitably and according to schedule. 
This position requires one who can command the re- 
spect of workers and at the same time get definite and 
satisfactory results. Apply to Superintendent, stating 
full particulars, where previously employed, salary ex- 
pected, and when you would be able to go to work. 
The Strouss-Hirshberg Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
POSITION WANTED as upholstery and drapery 
salesman in New York City and vicinity by American 
christian, aged 30. Five years selling experience in 
New York City and vicinity and on the road. Address 
“American,” care The Upholsterer. 
HIGH GRADE WALL PAPER SALESMAN will 
consider change for 1924. Now covering Central 
States. Eighteen years experience on road; only two 
connections during this period, both factory lines 
Address “Capable Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MILL AGENCY for New York City and 
‘the East for upholstery and drapery fabrics or allied 
lines. Address “Mill Agency,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from, 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West 47th Street, New York City. 


WANTED 


SELLING AGENCY FOR LARGE MILL EQUIPPED 
FOR MAKING NOVELTIES AND HIGH-CLASS 
DRAPERY FABRICS; ONLY THOSE HAVING 
SELLING ORGANIZATION CONSIDERED. NO 
FINANCING REQUIRED. ANSWERS CONSID- 
ERED CONFIDENTIAL. ADDRESS “SELLING 
ORGANIZATION,” CARE THE UPHOLSTERER. 


Meyer Brothers 


UPHOLSTERY anno DRAPERY 
STUDIOS 


To THE TRADE 


Specializing in Draperies and Upholstery 
of Every Description 


INSPECTION INVITED 


207 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 
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